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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
ee onsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
- ag his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents = line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
2 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 
On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, r cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
2 insertio: r cent. 







On 50 lines (%« ‘and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 30 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
por cent ne, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

per 

On 100 lines column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 16 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, rs. 20 percent; 9 in 9 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 

On - i (whole 5 1 Pisa 15 . r conte § 

nsertions, $ ns, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, SS per o@nt} 12 insertions, 40 per 
cent. , A. I. ROOT. 


BARNES’ 

Patent Font and Steam Power 
Machinery, Complete outfits for 

Actual work-shop business Lathes 
‘for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners. etc., ete. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Pri = Fey Free. 

RF. &, N BARNES, 
Rocktord Win. Co., Illinois. 
“No. 2009 Maia 8 litfd 














RUBBER STAMPS 
DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER: HEADS, ETC. 






Address pal, % 
No. 1, $1.50; h bu- 
siness card, ike. No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. [ 
Full outfit included—/, 
Bont by enail poxtpaia:| 

nt by mail postpa: 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
ora card, letter, = 

k, or anyth ng 

ome that you may sen 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave 7 apo No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worlu of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware ern Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








(LFOUNDATION! J) 
WHOLESALE 


—AND— 


RETAIL. 


Dealers in Bee Supplies will do well to send for our 
wholesale prices of foundation. We now have the 
most extensive manufactory of foundation in the 
country. Wé send to all parts of the U. 8S. We 
make all standard styles, and our wax is nowhere to 
be equaled for cleanliness, purity, and beauty. Ex- 
tra thin and bright for sections. All shapes and al! 
sizes. Samples free on request. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
1tfd HAMILTON, HANCOCK Cv., ILL. 


HIVES! HIVES! 


am now prepared to manufacture bee-hives, 
eS sale and retail at the very lowest prices. Send 
one dollar, to get one of D. A. Jones’ celebrated 
hives. — furnished on application. 
ord OHN ™. KINZIE, Doon, Ont., Can. 


“A BEE-KEEPER WANTED. 


Must be experienced and reliable. No person 
using intoxicating liquors, tobacco, or cigars, need 
apply. A married man preferred. Must - indus- 
trious. Address DR. ISAAC EDWARD 
12fd Omaha, re 


Comb Foundation MachineS 


$10.00 TO FO $60. 00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS, 


For illustrations see our Ulustrated ala” 
of Implements and ¢ mai sen, Oe” 
A.l 
‘Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. 
as GLEANINGS., ‘bu wl be, be Bos wa to any 
poet sacra gd 


; ten copies 
The same, tne bound in a the covers 


ed in embossing and , one ys 
itso $2.40; three ee 


; five Pr. 
Be eecenad $10.00. by 


or ogprei, the may be hich oil 
bg on @ book i ins pau, and on the 
n clot 


oo 8 pei in paper or cloth at the same price as 
Ov € 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O 


CLUBBING - 
We will send GLEANINGS— 









































With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 75 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (2 00)..... 1 75 
*“* The Bee-Keeper’s Exc! & 0 ued 1 90 
“ All three of t @ above JOurmmls... aise cecs 4 50 
With American Agriculturist SAdkaeeeds 2 20 
Prairie Farmer ow 2% 
* Rural New Yorker @ 8 00 
* Scientific American { Lees cara @ 50 
* Fruit Recorder and Cosme a0) 175 
“ Uv. 8s. Official Postal Guide be besee even 2 s 
“ Sumday School Ti 00}...... 2 


[Above rates pir ds all postage.] 
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. J 
Contents of this Number. Recent Additions to the 
COUNTER STORE. 
INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS. 
“ Square List?’ ..:........... 108 “| Juvenile Department........ 121 TH REE- CENT T COU NTER 
Dee OCR vena sd sctesscssnnes KindWoiiis from Customers 19 
Bee Entomology............. Zz Ladies’ Department........ 1 Postage. | 7 " | Pr. of 10, of - 
Banton Hopes. ‘ Lune h- Siow sgasseess . 6 | Tumbler for % lb. honey, tin top....... | 2912 & 
Cartoon ....... oo otes and Queries... .. : . > ic D 75 
pew Spe is oe i | fae mth Encouraging oa 3 | fone abe. cca ae extra nice. | 4 ; 0 
Heads of Grain............. EE Mids vaca bet o¥see cs eed - OT teh ' & 
Honey Column............... 110 | The Growlery............... | Fishing-lines, cotton, good............. 1 24/210 
Humbugs and Swindles ..... Tobacco Column........... : | Ink, good blick ink., per bottle.... | 25} 2 2 
INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, | 2°! | Pans, pany me pevinged making 1- -Ib, bricks of 2312 % 
AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES. ee candy or mapk BUMAP.... 2... cece lw 
Sg ta OO a ee | SCR SER eee es | FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 
» Sebald im ay | tie > neon -| 6! Gem pans, 3 in a frame.....: sams 8 | 4 50 
Banner Apiary........ a | Honey from Basswood......127 | ae fk eens 
Bee, Duster’s Improved.....129 | Honey from Thistles........127 | | Glass tumblers, | pt., strangand well mr 
Bees, Building over tin Bar.135 Honey from © I oak ven . 123 | Tintehed........... 2+. nsmneeeeiiee a. 45 | 4 00 
Bees, Fixing Starved.... 119 oney, W enene.. evened 134 | 
Bees, To take from | wide Bs, 134 Hoop- iron Frame............130 | TEN-CENT CO ITER. 
Be ves in Green wuse..... 136,139 orsemint. saan | * 
Bees Voiding Excrement....117 | Horse- -powers, Home-made. 141 | al — Flares © friend Muth's, 80} 7 50 
Bees, Song of.. ..... ..... 122 | Hybrid’s Essay on Bees.....139 | SPlENAIG APUCIE. «4. . 0.6. eee cence ee eens 7 meee 
Bees and Grapes. ... ...188 | Juno's Apology 141 | 11! Gem pans,6 in aframe.................. | 95 | 9 00 
Bees, Handling in Winter ¥ = Laying, wyermere. | 3| Pocket ollerd.... ie .c ks os ccs eevee 8%. | 90| 8 50 
Bees, Unmanageable .. 136 artin’s Letter ¢ > 
Rees, Exe. of in Health..... 136 | Merrybanks .................. 141 | mi — pe — oer ger raed 85 | 8 00 
Tie, PN csi atins <ntn ahaa 116 | Neuhaus’ Ups and Downs... .125 0-cent spectmolese... 0.6... 6. eee e ee D | 
Bees’ Tongues, Measuring. .133 | Pluck and Tact............... 138 | 18 | Soap, Frank Sid ‘8 Celebrated, ihe 
Bee-dress, Mrs. Harrison’s..123 | Pollen, Wint. without... ...136 | esclothes without Boiling and without. 
Bee-men as a Class .,....... 135 Poplar- -trees, P lanting.. Seine 14 injury | 90|8 50 
Bee meta C ee A ke ecene’ Dollar seaeaias} = | T ty-Fi Miata. Cc A hadadeg tc ned ale t 
Bboomhower’s Letters. ..117, 130 ueens Reared out of Se a n. 139 
Box- Elders Aelia! sak i 128 | See's, l-piece, 7 years ago. ..140 wen y ve en ounter. 
Box nives ‘keep ee Neves don 140 a ot meen, - -pegpeeenee | 12 | Hammer, tempered steel, claw, small 
Box oney eeping........ 11% | Silo and Ensilage............ 22 size, adze eye. splendid for the money | 2 52 | 25 00 
Cantles £8 AlP icc. scccsccteese 132 | Survival of the Fittest. .....141 ? Oo Onis 
Cellar ‘wintering meee 116 | Spring Dwindling. ... RL is. 115 | | Woode n bowls, 17 inches............. | 2 25 | 21 00 
or © Perr 140 | Square Men... - 136, 140 
CONNIE s oo kaceccnderces 114 | Sw’g-box, She pard’s -. 133 | Thirty- Five Cent Counter. 
¢ yprians, ‘4 gies + 4 Telephones . ones icekau = 6 | Poeket wrench, nickel- plated, avery 
dampness, To avoid......... ‘ exas Letter....... ssae desea r, 
Deane’s System.........-.... 129 Texas, Good for. sinew eta useful tool. - 3 00! 27 50 


..138 | Tool-box, Hyatt’s eae 2 


Diarrhoea ‘ 
..118) Trip to Jefferson, Wis...... 


KE hate be Queens . 
Fdn aber’s Views. 





SEVENTY-FIVE CENT ‘COUNTER. 


% | 10| Life of Gartield, from Canal Boy to 


.-. 139 | Ventilators, Necessity of....135 | even 
Fdn., Machines for......... 149 | Water for Bees in Winter. ..130 President, Almer** ..........ccccrsee | 6 85 | 67 00 
Fdn., Drawing out...... .-133 | Whoppers, ete.. ..... 137 | 10| Walks and Words of Jesus**........ | 5 50| 50 00 
Krame- -piercer, ( ~~ apenas 8.137 | Wide Frames, Sub. for...... 129 This book conteing. in very large type, all the words spoken 
Freeborn’s Report. 126 | Wintering on Sugar....... 1%3 | by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we can get them. 
Gluing-Machine............. -14 | Wint. two ina Hive. .... 2. 2.138 | ONE-DOLLAR COUNTER 





«Ney CEOVER SEED.—Prime new seed, 220 | 
L per lb.; 5 ibs. for $1.00, F. L. WRIGHT, 
3d Plainfield, Mich. 
( \HEAPEST PL ACE FOR COLONIES.— Italian 
Bees, $8.50; Nuclei, Queens, Extractors, and 
Bee Books, see Feb. amenes Address 
TTO KLEINOW, 
3tfd Opposite Fort W a Detroit, Mich. 


OMB FOUNDATION MACHINES, from $1.00 to 

$4.00. Dipping-Box, $3.50. Foundation, 35 to 

wo per lb. .No.sagging or breaking down with the 

dipped fdn. Having moved my apiary, all wishing 
to address ine will do so at Townhouse, Smyth Cu., 

Va. JOHN FARIS. 3 


ANOTHER NEW IDEA! 


Foundation all ready for business. Every sheet 
wired and bound around with a light wooden rim 


ready to adjust instantly into your frame. No.ad- | 


vance in prices, Smali sample for 6c. I shall also 
breed Choice Italian and Holy-Land Queens, prac- 
ticing a new stimulative process. Write now for 
ey and perticuigrs to JOHN H. MARTIN, 


Hartford, N. Y. 


A NN DD 


CYPRIAN QUEENS, 


Tested Holy-Land Queens, in March and April, 
$5.00. Selected, $7.50. 


ALL BRED FROM MOTHERS IMPORTED BY 





D. A. JONES. 
Cyprians at the same pa Reared in separate 
aptaries. H. B. HARRINGTON, 
3 Medina, Ohio. 


35 | Clock, in walnut case; a real beauty, 
and a gooG “timer.’’..... 00 | 85 00 
/ ae 8 ROOT MEDINA. OHIO. 


-NORTHERN-GROWN SEEDS, PLANTS, VINES, ETC., 


of first hands, at growers’ prices, grown at my seed 
farm, fruit gardens, and apiary, east side Saratoga 
Lake. De scriptive corn 

NH. MYERS, 


Address, 
" rege Box 1064, _Saratoes Springs, N. Y. 


TOOLS FOR MAKING 


Sap-piils, 10-qt., each 20c; per hundred, $18.00. Sap- 
spiles, like tltose shown on page 143, per box of 190, 
$1.50; per 1000, $12.50. Sample by mail, 10 for 20c. 
Bits, %, to match above, 20c; braces to hold them, 
25 and 50c. Postage on bits, 3e: on braces, 18 and Ze 
respectively. Oblong square pans, for 1-lb. cakes, 
3c each. Patty pans, from 0 to 30e per dozen. 

. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


oe, SALE. —Rarnes” = Combined Machine 
all necessary tools for making hives, 

with all tools f ki bi 
frames, amd section boxes. Cost $50; will take $30. 

J. F. THORNTON, 

3d Bedford, Ind. 


One-Piece Sections a Specialty. 


Pound size, $4.50 per 1000; L. hives, & each. Cir- 
cular free, BEE WALKER, 
3-7d Capac, St. Clair Co., Mi 'h. 


7 YANTED.—A Barnes Combination Circular and 
Scroll Saw. Must be in good condition. 
Write, stating particulars and Oe ations cash or 


Bethel, Fairfield Con Conn. 


wooD SEPARATORS FOR SURPLUS HONEY 


‘They are better, cheaper, warmer, than tin, and 
give % inch entrance to sections. We have machin- 
ery to furnish them in any quantity desired. Ad- 
dress C. R. ISHAM, Peoria, Wyoming Co., N. Y., or 
C.J. VAN EATON, York, Liv. Co., N. ¥. ja 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in | 
any of the following departments, at a uniform | 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. | 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- | 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish | 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared | 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- | 
turn the money atany time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. S ial rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on applicatior to any | 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen | 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and | 
we will send you anotaer. Probably none will be | 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- | 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 

*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 

*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. Itfd 

*Wm. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co., O. ltfd 

C. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Woodford Co., HA 
Itf« 


Itf 
Ittd 


*J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 
*C. C. Vaughn, Colambia, Maury Co.. Tenn. BR | 
J. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 3-8 
*Otto Kleinow, opp. Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich.3tfd 


or 
~st 
3-2 





Hive Manufacturers. Fi 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices | 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd 
8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itfd 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 
M.S. West, Flint, Gen. Co.. Mich. 2-7 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Il. 32 | 


Department for those who wish to be considered | 
SQUARE MEN. | 





Names will be inserted in this Department free of charge the 
first time. After that, 10c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. | 


If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remembcrest | 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift | 
before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy | 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.—MAartT, 5: 23, 24. 


We whose names appear below do not know that | 
we havea single dissatisfied, person with whom we 
have had deal; but if we have, such will confer a | 
favor by writing us kindly, and we will do our best | 
to render satisfaction. 


Paul Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par... La.; 
Otto Kleinow, opp. Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 
I. R. Good, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. ; 3tfd 
E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City. Jackson Co., Mo.3tfd 
E. A. Thomas & Co., Colerain, Mass. 3.fd 
THE FOLLOWING ARE IN THIS MONTH FOR THE 
FIRST TIME. 
J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. Stfd | 
G. W. Stanley & Bro., Wyoming, Wy. Co., N.Y.3tfd | 
Hiram Roop, Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 8-3 | 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. —3tfd | 
D. A. Pike, Box 19, Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md. 3-5 | 
J. A. Osborne, Rantoul, Champ. Co., Ill. 3tfd | 
Chas. D. Duvall, Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 3tfd | 
J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Canada. 3-7 
J.T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 3tfd | 
Rev. J. S. Woodburn, Livermore, Westm’d Co., Pa. 


3-8 | during the season. 


J. H. Myers, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co., * : 


tfd } 
Byron Walker, Capac, St. Clair Co.,Mich.- 3tfd | 


| 5-4 


| young and thrifty, at reasonable rates. 


| you. 


ESSEX PIGS A SPECIALTY! 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, 
six weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 
Also Brown Leghorn (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1 
per doz., and B. 8. R. G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching 
(imported), @ $1.50 per duz., in new baskets. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. » W. CANFIELD, 
5 Athens, Bradford Co., Pa. 


‘MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &e. 
Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


P. S.—Send Stamp of 10c for ** Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers. ltfd 


READ THIS: 


FIFTY YEARS AN APIARIAN. 


We are the oldest breeders of Italian Bees, and 
manufsecturers of APEARIAN SUPPLIES in New 
England. 

Our experience dates back to the first experiments 


| of Mr. Langstroth in the movable-comb system. 


Send for our Price List of Bees, Queens, and Sup- 
plies, before making your purchases for 1882. 


Address WM. W. CARY & SON, 
1tfd Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ITALIAN and 
CYPRIAN 


EARLY 
BEES and 


< 
- 


TWO, THREE, & FOUR FRAME NUCLEI 
TESTED QUEENS A SPECIALTY ! 


THREE RACES OF 
BEES FOR SALE BY 
THE POUND. 

I shall take especial pains to furnish very full 
stocks early in the season. 

EXPRESS CHARGES PAID PART WAY ! 

Basswood-Trees, Black Locust, and Sourwoods, 
Send your 


DOLLAR QUEENS 
NISHED 


FUR- | 
WHEN 
REQUESTED. 


orders early, and get served early. 
Send for Cireulars, and see how well I will use 
Address 


A. W. CHENEY, 


KANAWHA FALLS, FAYETTE CO., WEST VA. 


THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, cach month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 1882. Will guaratee 
safe arrival of every number. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Her SALE CHEAP.—Foot-power buzz-saw. Pure 
Plymouth Rock fowls and eggs for hatching 

Orange cane-seed, the kind bees 

work on. Also seed potatoes. For neices, address 
2.34 Beallsville Monroe Co., Ohio, 


vw 
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Headquarters in the South 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


20 SWARMS OF BEES FOR SALE! 


I will sell, and deliver to Louisville express office 
from 1 to 20 swarms of Italian and hybrid bees at 


| the following prices: In10-frame 2-story Langstroth 


| hives, each $10.00; in &-frame l-story L. bives, each 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies 
SIMPLICITY 
AND V. D. NELLIS HIVES AND FRAMES, 
THE ALL-IN- ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 


Made on a machine purchased from A. I. Root. 


Comb Foundation. 


Having purchased Mrs. Frances Dunham’s whole | 
outfit to manufacture foundation by steam power, 
I ean furnish foundation in any ‘quantity, and in 
sheets as large as l4 inches wide and 7 feet long. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of mv own im- 
portation. Dollar queensin April, $1.25; in May, 
$1.10; in June and after, $1.00. Tested queens from | 
March Ist to July Ist, $2.50; after. $2.00. Full colo- | 
nies of Italian bees in any quantity. Early 4-frame ~ 
nucleus, with tested queens. $5.00. This is more ad- 
vantageous to those wishing bees by the pound. | 
Send for illustrated catalogue for further particu- 
lars. Address 


PAUL Tu. VIALTILON, 
Bayou part eben: Iberville Par., Ta. 


C. OLM'S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
itfd Cc. Dreiser: Fond du Lac, Wis. 


?eSsTOP: LIsTEN 21 
The new Deane System for Comb Honey. 

The N. A. B. K. A. savs it surpasses any thing of 
the kind, combining all the necessary arrangements, 
simple and complete. One full set for 50 cts. Weight, 
{to5lbs. Sent by freight or express as you direct. 
Send money bv P. O. money-order to Versuilles, 
Woodford Co., Ky., at my risk. Send for price list. 
Will send by mail, exact measurement of each piece | 
of the Star Chaff Hive, and the new Deane System, | 
for 30 one-cent stamps. Don't fail to put your name 
and P. O. address. ©. H. DEANE, 

12-54 Mortonsv ille, Woodford C Co., Ky. 


~ 7 | 
1882. QUEENS! 1882. |" 
I am now booking orders for war- | 


ranted Italian Queens; each, $1.00; 
six, $500. Tested, after June, $1.50 





FOR 





Cyprians, unwarranted, $1.00; six, 


scription and recommendations from 
M. and county officers. Money- | 
Order offiee, Versailles, Ky. 
ltfa J.T. WILSON, 
Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


INTHE FRONT RANK 


of Queen-Breeders. Our handsome 24-page 
Tllustrated Catalogue 


of four races of BEES, QUEENS, and BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ SUPPLIES for 1882 is now ready. Securea 
copy before you purchase elsewhere. Address 

E. A. alee & CO. 


(Successors to E. A. Thom 
2-74 Coleraine, Franklin ©o. .» Mass, 











$5.09. Send for circular giving de-| — 


$7.50. Pure Italians, $1.00 per colony more. They 
have all straight worker combs, young queens, and 


| are as strong as any that I have at the time of ship- 


ment. I will guarantee safe arrival to your express 
office, and am determined to give satisfaction. No 
order filled unless accompanied by the cash. No 
discount on the above prices. Address 

A. SCHNEIDER, 
3-4d Cor. 26th & Market Sts., Louisyille, Ky. 


Dodge’s Bee.- Feeder 


TAKES THE CAKE! 


Hundreds using it; universal satisfaction. Sample 


by mail, 30e; per dozen, by express, $2.10. Price list 
ot Bee-keepers’ Supplies, and Small-Fruit Plants, 
free to all who send. Address U. £. DODGE, 

ad Fre donia, N. Y. 


GIVEN’S FOUNDATION PRESS. 


GIVEN’S MACHINE 
WIRING FRAMES. 


The only invention to make foundation in wired 


| frames. Circulars and samples free. 


D. S. GIVEN & CO., 


1-3d Hoopeston, Vermillion Co., Ill. 








Honey-Bearing Trees 


LOOK! LOOK! 


For 25 cents, I will send by mail, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States, either of the following 
(can use 2c and 3c stamps): 

20 Pussy-Willow cuttings, the earliest blossoming of 
heney-trees (except box-elder), yieiding pollen 
largely. 

20 Golden Willow cuttings, yields both honey and 
pollen, and is tougher than hemp twine for tying. 

25 Gray, or fenee willow: will grow on low, wet 
_ ground, and can be headed back intoa good fence; 
ulso yields honey plentifully. Put in deep, and 
ground well mulched, 90 per cent of these cut- 
tings will form roots. 

10 Catalpa Speciosa. Nice trees. Better than bass- 
wood for honey; a very quick grower, and the 
wood positively will not rot. 

12 Turner Raspberry. Best honey-plantin U.S., and 
bearing abundant crops of the finest fruit. 

12 Gregg. largest black-cap, keeps the bees busy. 

10 Rox-Elders; nice little trees. 

5 Russian Mulberry; fine fruit-trees. 

Catalpa seed, 20c per 75 seeds, Osage hedge-plants, 
boxed on car, by freight, $250 per 1000. For cata- 
logues of small fruit and nursery stock, send to 

3d H. M. Morris, Rantoul, Mil. 


‘FOR SALE! 


Evergreen Sugar-Corn Seed, at $2.50 per bushel. 


| Seamless Sacks, 25e. Germination guaranteed. 
3d 


Js A. WARD, » Madisonville, Ham. Co., , 0. 


FOR SALE! 


I have afew more stocks of Hybrid Bees that I 
will sell cheap; also 13 Nellis Chaff Hives, and 16 
Novice Chaff Hives. Now is your time, if you want 
a bargain. Bees will be shipped in 10-frame Sim- 
plicity Hive complete. 

Address W.G.SALTFORD, 61 Delafield St.. 
3d Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 





ED.— WA Axx. — Address 
w* VON ioe Bou. 820 South Ave., Omaha, Neb. 


‘ 
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WE have received from D. A. Jones a quantity of 
his perforated zine, for the exclusion of drones and 
queens. Duties and freights cost so much we can 
not sell it less than 15 cents per square foot; but we 
will cut it to any size for that price. The postage on 
i. if wanted by mail,will be about 18cents per square 

oot. 


THE price of nails has advanced so that we can not 
now buy them at the prices given in our Jan. price 
list. A new price list will be mailed on application. 
Wire nails are at old prices, for immediate orders. 
A very large trade has sprung up in No. 30 tinned 
wire, for brood combs, and, notwithstanding ad- 
vances, by buying in haif-ton lots we are enabied to 
give a decline in prices as follows: For less than 1 


lb., 2c per oz.; for 1 lb. or more, 25c; for unbroken | 


coils, as thev come from the factory, weighing from 
5 to 10 lbs., 20e per Ib. 


FRIEND BOOMHOWER sends us a piece of a section, 
with a very pretty label on it. 
with arubberstamp. The matter on it is something 
like this: — 


COMB HONEY, 


FROM THE res) —] 
> Twin Apiary, 0 < 
> Gallupville, Scho. Co. N.Y. @-= 
- F. BOOMHOWER, PROP. i 
~ BOSODOOSOSSOOSSSOOES - 


We can furnish such for $2.50, postpaid. 


BASSWOOD-TREES; HOW SHALL WE GET THEM? 

THERE is quitea call for hasswood-trees, and nc- 
body is at presentadvertising them. [have a little 
bit of a secret for those who want something to do, 
and it is that basswood shoots, if cut up into single- 
bud pieces, and properly started, will grow almost 
as well as currant and willow. [am trying to get 
time to have it tried in our greenhouse, and have 
just been thinking of getting buds from such trees 
as [ know produce lots of honey, so as to get an ex- 
tra variety. Mr. Merrybanks thinks he can raise 
maple-trees inthe same way, from the * old sweet 
tree.”” We shall see. Will those who can furnish 
small basswood-trees please advertise them? You 
need not write me about them, because it will be by 
far the simplest way to deal direct with those who 
wish to purchase. Get some basswood shoots, and 
start them in boxes in the window, or near the stove. 
If the basswoods are not near you, we can furnish 
the buds for 25 cents per hundred, postpaid. 








CIRCULARS, ETC., RECEIVED. 

Otto Schulz & H. Guhler, of Buckow, Prussia, send us a very 
nice 20-page price list of supplies for the apiary, as used in Ger- 
many. The list also contains a lithographed card with pictures 
of implements for the apiary. presenting quite a contrast with 
those used here: also a calendar for 1882 on the back. This list 
is so pretty, that probably few will be thrown away. 

J. A. Hopkins, South Oxford, N. Y., sends out an 8-page list, 
8x34 inches, of supplies for the apiary. It is well gotten up. 

G. W. Stanley, Wyoming. N. Y., sends out a neat 4-page cir- 
cular, with samples of the Vandervort fdn. 

One of the brightest little circulars of 16 pages comes from our 
friend Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. We make the following ex- 


demand for L. hives for the 1 
from this catalogue; while it may have been the best and sim 


lest hive at one time. it is fast being superseded by the Root’s | 


Simplicity, and the Vandeusen-Nellis Simplicity hives, which 
are, in fact, nothing else but an improved L. hive, giving all 
the facilities of manipulation.’’ 

Narmore & Wood, North Lansing, Mich., send a price list of 
hives, sections, etc., printed on card, 54x34. 

J.1. Johnson, Palmyra, N. Y.,sends out his 4-page spring cata- 
logue of small fruits, and price list of bees. 

Dougherty & McKee, Indianapolis, Ind., dealers in bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies, have sent us an 8-page illustrated price list of their 
wares. 

Friend Olm, Fond du Lac, Wis., sends us samples of beautiful 


fdn. with high side walls and thin bases; also prices of mills for | 


making the same, down to 40, 25, 15, and 10 dollars for 12, 9, 6, and 
4 inch, respectively. 

The California Apiculturist makes a very creditable appear- 
ance for the first number. Terms $1.00 a year. 

A very pretty 2-, “atalogue from A. H. Newman, 972 W. 
— t., Chicago, Il., fully illustrated with modern imple- 
ments. 

Dr. Nugent, Strathroy, Ont., Can., is fully up to the times 
— his tasty 20-page price list of things pertaining to the bee 

USINESS. 


| 
S. D. Buell, Union City, Mich., has issued a 12-page list of Sim- 


plicity and L. hives, sections, etc. 

A very pretty circular of fdn. mills, from Mrs. Frances Dun- 
ham. rs. Dunham, by her increasing business, demonstrates 
woman's capabilities in nice machinery as well as bees. __ 

J.O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont,, Can,, sends a 4-page list of 
beos and apiarian supplies. 





The latter is made | 





| > > 9a ‘ : 
tract in regard to Simplicity hives, from p.7: “ Having had no | small pac kages sells at 12 ¢.; large, 11 c. 
ast two seasons,I discard them | 








A very pretty circular from W. P. Henderson, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., with a long string of kind words from his pleased cus 
tomers. 

Dr. W. R. Howard, Kingston, Texas, sends a nicely printed 4 
page list of apiarian supplies. It is literally filled with cuts a 
good feature. 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Ill., issues a 16-page list of hives 
extractors, bees, etc. Illustrated. Friend Snell makes the 
* Eclipse ’’ hive. ‘ 

Cheirograph ciretilars are becoming quite common. Friend 
Duff, of Fiat Ridge, “., sends us one 5x4, one page, which looks 
decidedly ** gay.’’ Itisa price list of queens, Italian and Cy) 
rian. Following this ix one from friend Oliver Foster, Mt. Ver 
non, Iowa, relative to rubber machines for molding fdn. 

G. B. Lewis, Watertown, Wis., sends out a 16-page price list 
map fold, of apiarian goods, 

B. Davidson, Uxbridge, Ont., issues an 8- page list of hives, sex 
tions, ete. 

1. R. Good, Nappanee, Ind., is out with a postal circular of 
bees and queens. 

J Robertson, Pewamo, Mich., sends out a 4-page price list 
of bees, with a picture of his apiary on first page. 

L. C. MeFatridge, Carroll, Ind., a postal circular of bees and 
queens. 


J. L. Bowers, Berryville, Va., sends us a pretty 4-page list of 


| apiarian goods. 


Among those issued from our Job Department during Februa 
ry we note the circular and price list of E Flanagan, Belle 
ville, Ill., 12 pages, illustrated, size of this journal. A 4-page 


| list for J. A. Osborne, Rantoul, Ill., dealer in bees, queens, and 


Cotswold sheep. A 4-page list of bees and queens for George 
W. Baker, Lewisville, Ind. A price list of grapevines and sma!! 
fruit, for F. L. Wright, Plainfield, Mich. 

J. P. Moore. Morgan, Ky., a 4-page list of Italian queens, of 
which friend M. makes a specialty. 


Honey Column. 

















Under this head wili be inserted, free of charge, the names or 
all those having honey to sell. as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 

ou can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 

levelop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘‘ Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price. 








CITY MARKETS. 


CHICAGO.— Honey.—There are no changes in the 
quotations on either wax or honey in ths market 
since my last report. The market is fully supplied, 
and sales are much slower. I cuote: Comb honey, 
17@22 c.; ext.. §@We. War, 18@22 ec. 

Chicago, Feb. 22, 1882. A. H. NEWMAN. 

CINCINNATI.—Honey —The retail demand for ex- 
tracted honey in small packages is fair, but only an 
occasional barrel is sold for manufacturing purpos- 
es. It brings T7@1l¢. on arrival. Demand tor comb 
honey is only in a retail way, and only choice white 
issalable. It would bring 20c. on arrival. Beeswar 
brings 18@22 ¢c. on arrival. The demand exceeds the 
offer ings. C. F. MuTHa. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 21, 1882. 

CLEVELAND.— Honey.—The honey market contin- 
ues very steady, particularly for white clover and 
basswood; 1-lb. sections take the preference, but we 
are enabled to get 21@22 c. for both Land 2 lbs. It is 
almost impossibie to sell buckwheat honey. Ext. in 
Was very 
scarce—22@25 c. A. C. KENDEL. 
Cleveland, Feb. 20, 1882. 


DetrRoitT.—Honey—The honey market is very dull. 
The demand is light, and but little is coming in. 
Nothing but what is first-class will sell. Prices are 
unsteady, and range from 16 to 18c. 

Detroit, Mich., Feb. 24, 1882. A. B. WEED. 


New YorkK.—Honey.—We quote best comb honcy, 
put up in 2-1b. sections, at 18@20c; fair grade of 
white, 15@lic; mixed and dark grades, 12@1%c; 
large boxes, 2c re ib. less than above prices; best 
white extracted in firkins, 10@l1c; best dark do., 


7T@s8e. Be swax, prime quality, 23@26c. We have no 


| comb honey in I-lb. sections; therefore we do not 


quote them. H.K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 
New York, Feb. 23, 1882. 


I have between 1300 and 1400 lbs. of honey in kegs, 
for which I will take 10c for basswood, and 11 for 
pure clever, delivered on board cars at Farley. No 
charge for kegs. Samples sent, if wanted. I guar- 
antee purity, and nae ¢ to be good. 

AS, SouTt, Farley, Ohio. 
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° Ary) RIEND HEDDON, I was much pleased in read- 
al” ing your article in January GLEANINGS. I, 
+ agree, with you, that, after a man has learned 


bee-keeping,and intends to make it a business for | 


life, it is foolish for bim to fritter away his time 
with a few colonies; but in regard to the manner in 
which he shall gain a knowledge of bee-keeping, I 
don’t agree with you, and yet I do. The serving as 
an apprentice may be all right mm some cases; in 
others, it may not, as a method of management that 


is successful in one locality may be a failure in an- | 
other. An apprentice who came from a distance to | 
learn of friend Heddon, might be disappointed upon | 


putting into practice, at his own home, a method 
that was successful in Southern Michigan. But 
even if this were the best way of learning bee cul- 


ture, just think how few persons can leave home > 


conveniently, and become apprentices; while by 
the aid of books, bee-papers that contain the ex- 
periences of the best apiarists, and a few colonies of 
bees, the theory, principles, and practice of bee- 
keeping can be easily learned at one’s own home. 
THE ‘*SQUARE LIST.” 
| can subscribe to the declaration with which the 


“square’”’ listis headed; yet there is something repug- | 


nant tome about the whole business — this advertis- 
ing, in this manner, one’s honesty and good name. | 
Public opinion says, that the pbysician must not 
advertise his wonderful skill; it says, ‘Let his 


Published Monthly. 


1, 1882. _ No. 3. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE: 

2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75: 5 for 84.00; 10 

| or more, 75 cts. each. Single Number, 10 cts, 

4 Additions to clubs may be made at club 

tes. Above are all to be sent to ONE PosT- 

OvFICR. Clubs to different postoffices, NoT 
LESS than 90 cts. each. 


in , 1878. 


, works oneeti for eheeaetn es;'' and J say, let a man’s 
| works, or dealings, speak for themselves. Dealer 
after dealer has advertised to ** guarantee satisfac- 
tion;”’ but, judging from the manner in which some 
' of them deal, it must have been unto themselves, 
and not unto their customers, that they guaranteed 
satisfaction. A bee-keeper once said to me, ‘* When 
aman advertises, or boasts of his honesty, I think 
it advisable not to trust him too far.’’ Please don’t 
think that I am casting reflections upon those whose 
| names have already appeared in the square list — 
{ far from it: I consider them the squarest of square 
dealers. Perhaps, though, if I had lost a good round 
sum through the dishonesty or negligence of some 
*“ scaly”’ dealer, I might feel differently about this 
matter. 





BEES WINTERING SPLENDIDLY. 

For the first time since November, my bees had a 
‘fly’? yesterday. I carried all, except two colonies, 
out of the cellar; allowed them to fly, and then re- 
turned them to the cellar. I did not give two colo- 
nies a “fly,” as I wishto see if they will stand it 
withouta “fly ’’ until next May. There were scarcely 
any dead bees under the hives, and all my bees are 
wintering splendidly. I say ‘‘all;’’ but about those 
10 colonies that are buried in clamps— well, I will 
tell you more about them next spring, after I dig 
them out. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


I think you mistake a little, friend H., in 
the matter of squaremen. Those who enter 
the list simply promise to make good any 
differences before commencing another sea- 
'son’s business. W ell, there are quite a num- 

ber of our advertisers whom we would be 
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very glad to have say to the friends they 
were ready to settle up old scores, and 
make things satisfactory. You may say 
there are some who can not do it. 
case, should they be allowed to run the risk 
of defrauding more? Isit boasting, to say, 
* Friends, if there is any thing in my past 
deal not right, I stand ready to make it so”’? 
To be sure, not. Will anybody put his name 


thus before the public who is not square ? | 


He may one month; but the minute his 
name comes out I should be notified if he 
did not live up to this publie offer. 


month ahead. See :— 
In regard to the Square Men’s Column, [ wish to 


say, that I also liked your proposition, but did not 
see how it was to be managed justly to all, until E. | 


A. Thomas & Co. explained it. I can most heartily 


indorse all they say. Please consider me an appli- | 


cant for a permanent position in the Square Men's 
Column, and accept my thanks for placing me there 
on the start. You have said a great many kind 
words for me, friend Root, but this last compliment 
exceeds them ail. If there is one thing that I take 
solid comfort in, it is the feeling that,so far as I 
know, none of my customers have reason to com- 
plain. EE. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 6, 1882. 

And here is another :— 


To advertise Viallon and Hayburst, with whom I | 


have dealt, as square men, seems to me ridiculous, 


because I know that, like yourself, they will do more | 


than is required, to satisfy their customers; but 


every year brings new men forward, and to them | 


your indorsement will be of value. 
L. M. SHUMAKER. 
North Danville, Va., Feb. 6, 1882. 


Many thanks, friend $., for putting my | 


poor self in with friends Viallon and tlay- 
hurst; butif you will reflect, 1 think you 
will think of reasons why I can not stand 
there. These two friends have fought for 
the place they occupy, and there isa great 
and strong desire on the part of many of our 


younger members, to stand by their side. | 


Good is coming out of all these troubles, 
and perhaps a greater good than even the 
most sanguine of us dream of. 


rr 
THE PROBLEM OF HEREDITY. 


DZIERZON THEORY; THOSE THREE - BANDED 
RACES MERGED INTO ONE; 
CLIMATE AND TEMPERATURE CAUSE INSECT 
RACES TO VARY IN COLOR; BEES IN 
AMERICA; THE EASTERN RACES, ETC. 


THE 
HYBRIDS; SEVERAL 


his views on the Dzierzon Theory than I am, 
“TI think the effects of impure fertili- 
zation more pronounced and perceptible in the 


ce EDWARD CORI, who is more extreme in | 


says: 


drone progeny than in the worker progeny.” 
Brown says: ‘** Weerred in breeding trom drones 


where the queens have ‘met with hybrid or black | 


drones. Dzierzon or no Dzierzon, for such we have 


no use.” 


E. Pond invites the fraternity to set him right if he 
has made a mistake in concluding that it is false. 
Undoubtedly, all who run full tilt against this theory 
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In that | 


That is | 
why I suggested they be propounded one | 


A. F. | 


Martin Metcalf speaks of the Dzierzon | 
Theory as the bogus theory of the books; and Mr. J. | 


MAR. 


| should be suspected by the editors — suspected of 


| having tested it, and of having found it false in 
practice. The truth sometimes prevails in the long 
run; but, as my views differ from those of the work- 
ing majority, lest I become a recognized sinner, | 
forbear to press the subject further. Let us have 
the whole truth on this important subject, friend 
| Root, by all means; we have been groping in the 
dark too long already for the interest of the bee- 
keeping class. 
THOSE THREE-BANDED HYBRIDS. 

Most people know that animals sometimes breed 
after themselves; but most people do not know what 
Mr. Duolittle asserts that he does know,in the fol- 
lowing quotation; ard herein consists the stunner 
observed by Mr. John A. Buchanan, who, mistaking 
the shadow for the substance, adds his testimony to 
prove the first-ementioned fact. Mr. Doolittle said 
(see October GLEANINGS), ** 1 claim the Italian bee 
is only a ‘thoroughbred,’ and not a fixed race of 
bees. It is said that a cross of the black bee with 
the Egyptian will, in three generations, produce a 
| bee which no man can tell from the best Italian. If 
| this is so, it is probably the starting-point of our 
Italians; but why such breeding can so thoroughly 
fix the bands that a queen, mating with a common 
| drone, willnot show such mating in her working 
| progeny, is more than I can tell, but know such to 
| be the fact.’’ Mr. Doolittle, then, has found two 
races of bees (if the report can be relied on), whose 
offspring of the third generation can not be told 
This he considers the start- 
| ing-point of our Italians. This breeding has so fixed 
the bands, that a queen mating with a common 
drone will not show such mating in her working 
progeny; this he knows to be a fact; 1nd yet be 
| claims that the Italian bee is only a thoroughbred, 
| and not a fixed race. Nearly 2000 years have passed 
since two races of bees have been known to exist in 
Italy; and what can be accomplished in three crosses 
of their probable progenitors, is not yet accom- 
plished in their progeny in that country. This sur- 
passes the credulity of ordinary men. 

SEVERAL RACES MERGED INTO ONE. 

In the early part of this century,in the Miami 
Valley, Ohio, the bristly swine of that section of 
country were improved by crossing them with the 
Russia, the Byfield, and the Bedford breeds of swine. 
|In 1816, four China hogs were imported, and bred 

with the beforé-mentioned bybrids. From 1835 to 
| 1841 the blood of the Berkshire hog was freely 
| udded; and in 1838,some Irish graziers were im- 

ported and bred with them. By judicious selection 
| from among these mongrels, arace of fixed character- 
| istics, called the ** Poland-China’”’ hog, was formed 
| in about half a century. Here seven lines of de- 
| scent converge to form one race. This race varies 
in color from a light-colored hog with small black 
spots to those nearly black, as would be expected of 
| arace made up of the descendants of animals of vari- 
ous colors. Color is not, then, necessarily, a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of a race. 
CLIMATE AND TEMPERATURE CAUSE INSEOT RACES 

TO VARY IN COLOR. 

Two species of the hawk moth, Sphinz quingu- 
maculatus, which is a northern species, the larva of 
which is known as the potato worm, and another, 
| whose larva is known as the tobacco worm, meet in 

Maryland. They are nearly alike in all their states. 

The potato worm is there distinguished from the to- 


| from the best Italian! 
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bacco worm by the bluish color of the anal horn on | 


its tail, and by a few minor distinctions. Here, this 
horn has assumed the reddish color of the horn of 


the tobacco worm. There, as here,the potato worm, | 


which is of a greenish-yellow color in the summer, 
becomes nearly black late in the fall. Some speci- 
mens hatch out yellow late in the year. In this case, 
color is not to be relied on in determining the mem- 
bers of the race, and the influences of temperature 
and climate are strongly marked. 


BEES IN AMERICA, AND THE EASTERN RACES. 


Previous to the introduction of the Italian bee, the 
bees of this section of country, in some cases, had 
well-defined yellow bands; in Arkansas the yellow 
color prevailed to a greater extent than here; in 
New Mexico they were of a lighter color still; at the 
North they remained dark. On the eastern conti- 
nent, similar conditions have produced results sim- 
ilar to those produced here. Many queen-breeders 
have observed the change of color produced upon 
the occupant of a queen-cell by exposure to cold; 
and the same result may be expected by exposing 
other brood. Diversity of color in a race of bees, 
then, is in line with diversity in color in other races 
of insects, and a result due tothe same causes. As 
in the case of the Poland-China hog, diversity of 
color in progenitors will produce diversity of color 
in the resulting race, unless the surrounding con- 
ditions are such as to produce a counteracting in- 
fluence. It is evident, if the yellow bee has been 
produced at the South, and the black bee has been 
produced at the North, that there must be an inter- 
mediate point, or section of country, in which the 
two influences are about equal. Here, a race inter- 
mediate between the Southern and Northern races 
would be likely to develope, or the two races would 
overlap each other, and uniformity in color would 
not be produced by natural selection. 

Virgil wrote before the time of Christ, and then 
two races of bees were known in Italy. One was 
spangled with gold, which is the better race, and 
one looked hideously ugly. Italy was then the 
intermediate ground on which the two races met, 
and, overlapping each other, mingled together. 
Knowing, at that early day, that the yellow bee was 
to be preferred, the natives would naturally practice 
selection in a rude way, and the yellow race would 
gradually prevail ever the dark one. The influences 
of climate and temperature not existing in that 
country, the change would have to be produced by 
selection alone, and this could not be done until the 
two races had become hopelessly blended. We 
should expect from such results just what we have 
vot; namely, arace of bees, uniform in character- 
istics, though varying in color from the lighter to 
the darker race; yet, when removed to where cli- 
matic influences have their full effect, capable of 
rapidly assuming the color of the race whose blood 
has entered most freely into their composition. 

In view of these facts, is it reasonable to doubt 
that the Italian bee is a fixed race? In 1874, Mr. H. 
A. King had four Italian queens that were dark 
enough to pass for black queens. Their workers 
were as yellow as any he ever saw —all alike, and 
tapering in form, and the drones were better than 
the average. He raised quite light queens from 
them; this he could not understand, he said; and, 
also, that all queens raised in this country are 
lighter than those imported. Mr. King’s experience 


here given agrees with the experience of others | 


who have used dark-colored queens from Italy, and 
is the best evidence to show that the Italian bee is a 
fixed race. Where climatic influences do not favor 
uniformity in color, they follow the same rule that 
governs the Poland-China hog; but when removed 
to where it has its full force, the tendency is to at 
once assume the color of the progenitor whose 
blood has entered into their makeup the most 
freely. They have descended from thesame parents, 
and have the same distinctive qualities in common, 
which they transmit to their offspring with cer- 
tainty. This is as much as can be said of any other 
class of animals; they are, therefore, a race. 

Rulo, Neb., Feb., 1882. JEROME WILTSE. 

Many thanks, friend W., for your able pa- 
per, and the important facts you have fur- 
nished us. I have often wondered just how 
our Poland-China pigs and other improved 
races came about, and you have given some 
very important light on the matter. In re- 
gard to the Dzierzon Theory, I would sim- 
ply ask our friends who can, to get some 
after-swarms from a locality where no Ital- 
jans can be tound, and bring them into a 
large Italian apiary. These virgin black 
queens will be pretty sure to meet Italian 
drones, and will produce mixed workers — 
some black, some three-banded, and some 
one or two banded (begging friend Doolittle’s 
pardon). Now, if you can tind among the 
whole a drone showing a single mark of [tal- 
ian, you will do something 1 have not been 
able to do.—I have several times had it re- 
ported there were yellow bees in localities 
where Italians had never been. All speci- 
mens showed bees with a yellow fur, or 
down, as described in the A BC, but none 
showing the faintest yellow in the horny 
scale, as do the Italians. If you will excuse 
me, friend W.,1 must still be a little incred- 
ulous about any thing like Italian blood be- 
ing found in America before their importa- 
tion. 

36 ee 


KEEPING BOX HONEY. 


AN ARTICLE OF MUCH VALUE. 

\\ S there are some bee-keepers who fail to keep 
A their boney in a good marketable condition, 
I willtry to give my experience, and hope it 
will be of help to those who fail in this respect. 
When I began keeping bees in movable-frame hives, 
it was advised to store honey in a good, dry, well- 
ventilated cellar, if one was handy. I had such a 
one; and as the honey was taken off it was placed 
on a table, or rack, in the cellar. Almost as soon as 
it was stored there, it would begin to turn watery, 
and sweat. I did not know what caused it, and so 
did not remove it until shipment in the fall, I had 
about 3000 Ibs., and I think that I lost at least five 
cents on every pound; or,in other words, $150, by 
not knowing how to keep my honey in shape so that 
it would bring a good price. At about this time I 
saw it advised to keep it in a warm upper room}: 
and as I was about to build a bee cellar, I concluded 
to add an upper story, and partition it into two 
rooms, the one facing the south, with a large win- 
dow on the south side, allowing the sun to shine di- 
rectly in, to be used as a honey-room, 

1 kept the window and door shut as much as pos 
sible, which made it very warm and close. For two 
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years I stored it in this room, and the honey was | 
more watery, if possible, than ever. At last, upon | 
the advice of a friend, | covered the south window | 
opening in the honey-room, and also the one at the 
northend of the building, directly opposite, with | 
wire cloth. A large opening was made in the door 
between the rooms, which was covered with the 
same material. In this way I provide for a free cir- 
culation of pure air every sunshiny day, directly 
through the room in and around the honey. Damp, | 
rainy days and nights, the windows are kept closed. | 
Since fixing the windows and door in this way I 
have had no trouble until the approach of cold 
weather, when a stove belps to maintain the desired 
temperature; eventhen I do not neglect ventila- 
tion. One thing more: Since I have kept my honey | 
in this way I have not had to burn sulphur to kill ! 
worms, for none have hatched. N. F. CASE. 
Glendale, Lewis Co., N. Y., Feb. 13, 1882. 


rT ge 


MANUYES MACHINE FOR GLUING SEC- 
TIONS. 


ESPECIALLY FOR ** FOLKS’’ WHO THINK THE DOVE- 
TAILED AND ALL-IN-ONE-PIECE NOT STOUT 
ENOUGH, 


N compliance with your request, I will give you 
i a brief description of the machine. As you see 
by the cut, it somewhat resembles a harness- 
maker's stitching-horse. Having once worked at 
the harness business is doubtless the cause of my 
adopting this easy form for these machines. They 
are made of well-seasoned ha>d wood (maple and 
birch), except the seats, which are made of soft 
wood. The machines are put together with screws 
or bolts; they can thus be easily and quickly put 
together or taken apart. There is nothing about 
them liable to get out of order, or to wear out, ex- 
cept that the wooden spring may, after a time, lose 
its elasticity. To remedy this it muy be turned over, 
which will make it as good as ever. 


| prove worthless. 


easy to operate. It is fun for boys to operate them. 
A smart 12-year-old boy can put together from 1200 
to 2000 sections per day, with one cf these machines. 

The fdn. press, B, isa simple piece of wood, which, 
when in operation, takes the place of the slide A. 
it has a metal gauge which plays in a groove in the 
lower end of the press. The fdn. is placed up to this 


' gauge; and when the press is brought down, the 
| gauge is forced up out of the way; and as the press 


rises again, the gauge is forced back by two springs. 
This press I have recently invented, therefore I 
have never put it to actual use; but I feel confident 
that it will work. However, as I charge nothing ex- 
tra forit,no one will suffer any loss if it should 
A. E. MANUM. 
Bristol, Vt., Feb. 13, 1882. 
i eee 
CORRECTIONS. 


iN our last number we were particularly 

unlucky as to mistakes. The first six 
lines on p. 73 should be at the top of p. 
They were at first carried over from p. 
71, and accidentally misplaced. By drawing 
a markraround these lines, it will make the 
articles of friends Mellen and Corey read far 
more intelligibly. Hasty’s article on clover, 
pp. 63, 64, is also defective. In the fourth 
line above the cut, read ‘solitary flowers” 
instead of hairs. Fig. 1 is a section of a clo- 
ver-head, and not an exterior view. Fig. 2 
is ‘‘a section of clover No. 5 changing toa 
raceme.”’ In the third line under the cut, 
read, “and ccc the solitary flowers. J was 
greatly desirous of getting seed from the solita- 
ry jlowers, but none were produced.” The 
eleven words in italics were omitted. On 
the same page, 64, tenth line from top, read, 
* heads and large tlower-tubes. [‘This I con- 
stituted a new No. 8, that number being 
now vacant. I omitted to mention that the 


72. 


| best plant was of medium growth, small 
/heads, and slender flower - tubes.]”’ 


The 


words in brackets were omitted, the com- 


| tube” to the same word further on. 


positor’s eye jumping from one ‘ flower - 
| ‘Wor These 
mistakes are humiliating and aggravating ; 


| the more so, as we take great pains with our 


| typography. 


Friend Hasty himself, in tell- 


ing us of these errors, pays us the following 
| beautiful (though perhaps hardly deserved) 
compliment :— 


What now has befallen the vigilant proof-reader of 


| GLEANINGS, that my last article should be hashed up 
| in such awtul style? Right here, before I rage and 


| lected duty. 


itch any more, perhaps | had better perform a neg- 
1 want to thank the proof-reader of 


| GLEANINGS, Whoever he may be, fur the comfortable 
| feelings L have so often had when folding up an arti- 


MACHINE FOR GLUING SECTIONS. 





The little table under the slide A is movable, and 
can be adjusted to accommodate any size section. | 
The plunger, to which the glue-pad is attached, is | 
automatic, making a plunge into the glue at every | 
downward motion of the treadle; and by simply 
touching one of the dovetailed ends to the pad, suf- 
ficient glue will adhere to the section to makea 
strongjoint. These machines are very simple, and 


cle for that journal. “ That, at le»st, won’t be mur- 


| dered by inches in getting through the press,” I have 


mentally said. Now it so heppens that | have suf- 
tered a good deal at the hands of printers — gram- 
mar knocked into a cocked hat; spelling calculated 
to make Webster turn over in his grave; absurd 
substitutions «tf one word for another; exasperating 
‘outs,’ to make one think the writer’s wits had ta- 
ken a sudden vacation, etc.; but GLEANINGS has 
been a haven of rest to me. The editor gets fre- 
quent compliments and thanks; will the proof-reader 
this time accept must hearty ones from me? 


For the future, we can only promise more 
care With our articles; and to make up for 
having occupied so much valuable space 
with an account of our blunders, we will 
give our readers fourextra pages in the April 
number. 
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SPRING DWINDLING. 
JAMES HEDDON. 
¥f N discussing this subject, I must do so from my 
own standpoint. I must mean, by “spring 
dwindling,” that phenomenon we have here to 


which I have attached that name. Our bees come | 


out in spring alive, and strong in numbers, and ap- 
parently, to the casual observer, “tall right.” They 
have already, or immediately commence to breed. 
The necessary cares of breeding decimate their 
numbers at a fearful rate. The old bees drop off so 
much faster than the young ones come forth, that 
the colony ‘‘dwindles” down to a mere handful, 


which handful never gets to be larger (especially if | 
the “spring’”’ is replete with wintery reactions), and | 


finally the brood dies for lack of protection, and the 
“jig is up.” 


Of these symptoms which Lterm “spring dwind- | 


ling,’’ I will make some positive statements. 


1. Ihave never known these effects to take place | 


after successful wintering. 


2. Inever knew a colony to dwindle (that had a | 


fertile queen) where the workers were not diseased. 
is dysentery. 

For the first few years of my observations, I knew 
of no other way to look for symptoms of dysentery 
except outside of the anatomy of the bees. I soon 
learned, however, that there were always unmistak- 
able evidences of the disease within the bedies of 
them, whenever it existed. My eye soon learned to 
detect it ata glance. I found no trouble in spotting 
the fated hives that were liable to “dwindle” out. 
But I also found, by observing with other bee-keep- 
ers, that the symptoms were almost universaily 
overlooked, ; 

In friend Townley’s article,on page 66 of your 
last issue, he says his first case happened aftera 
‘very severe winter;’’ and the next, after a winter 
whose severity he does not mention, the bees 
“stood out unprotected.”’ All of that sounds true 
tomy experience. Let us suppose, for the argu- 
ment’s sake, that pollen-eating is the cause of dys- 
entery. During cold weather, when the bees can 
not as well change positions in the hive, they, after 
cating all the hofiey in their immediate vicinity, 
naturally make the mistake of using that other 
kind of food, which is adapted only to every-day 
flights. Thus severe or protracted cold, or both, 
tend to pollen-eating, and the natural results, dys- 
entery and brooding, as soon as the weather gets 
warmer. If this action takes place early in winter, 
and opportunities for voiding are cut off, dysentery 
will show all over the frames, hive, and sometimes 
the bees, in dead or living forms, on or before the 
time of the spring opening. But if, on the other 
hand, the action occurs nearer spring, or is of less 
severity, the bees, whose instinct is not to void in 
the hives, will hold all the fecal matter within their 
bodies, the same becoming diseased; and the -mo- 
ment voiding and its consequent and coincident 
activity take place, these diseased bodies succumb 
very readily. As the bees are on the wing mainly 
when they give out, all we see is a sort of an “all 
xoneness”’ in the hives. 

I do not claim to know what is the cause or causes 
of dysentery. Idoclaim to know that most of the 
causes attributed to it are not the causes here. I 
claim to believe that the consumption of bee-bread 


3. I feel confident that the name of that disease | 


by the older bees, at improper times, is the cause. 
| Tmay be mistaken, but I shall give it up only when 
| evidences foree me to. If such a time comes, then 
I shall be again entirely lost in the fog in regard to 
| the problem. I have no doubt but that the disease, 
| and its consequent death, has been present, more or 
less, whenever and wherever bees have been. But 
just now (counting back about 15 years) I think the 
disease and its cause, pollen, has been more preva- 
lent than formerly. Forests contain honey and 
spring pollen. When they are cut away, their nat- 
ural successors, weeds, contain honey and fall 
pollen. 

Some weeks ago I tried an experiment. I had four 
| colonies almost perfectly destitute of stores. These 
| four colonies were in my cellar. When they had 
| gone as far as I dared risk their stores’ exhaustion, 
| I proceeded to feed three of them two 2-lb. bricks 
; each, of granulated-sugar candy, pure. The fourth 
| one I gave one brick spt pure candy, and one of 
about three-fourths sugar and one-fourth flour. All 
four colonies proceeded to cover the two bricks in 
| each hive. In about three weeks the colony with 
the brick of tlour-mixed candy was dead, with as 
radical a case of dysentery as I have seen within 
five years. The bricks, frames, and even the bees 
themselves, are terribly daubed with their excre- 
tions. Not one sign of the disease is to be seen in 
any of the other 39 colonies in that cellar. I have 
left every thing just as it stood, and shall do so till 
spring, because I wish to show it to as many wit- 
nesses as possible, and because I know the disease 
is neither contagious nor infectious. I found, a few 
days ago, one colony dead, and another sick with it, 
among the outdoor-packed colonies. I scrutinized 
the conditions closely. In the dead one I found 
them as follows: From some cause, overlooked in 
fall, the colony was reduced toa mere handful, so 
small they were capable of making but little heat. 
The hive being thickly packed, they felt the sun's 
rays but little,if any. They had eaten the honey 
from their immediate cluster, and then eaten bee- 
bread, and died upon it, and that, too, before it was 
time to begin brood-rearing. The other hive had 
ample numbers, but had evidently eaten a combined 
diet of honey and bee-bread, which were both handy 
to them, and showed late signs of use. This colony 
still lives; but unless they reform, they are ** goners.” 
They have had their fly, but now the ‘**dwindle’”’ is 
next. Our colonies were, as a rule, very light with 
bee-bread: These were exceptions. All flew lively 
four days ago. Those in the cellar have becn con- 
fined since Thanksgiving, and I shall keep them 
there till Lean set them out to stay, say March 20th 
to April Ist, when they will have had the ordinary 
length of confinement, and the same temperature 
as though the winter had been of last yeur's sort. 
Ido this to put to test the problem in one of its 
branches. I have no fears as to the result. Mostof 
my outdoor experiments will prove only partial, 
owing to the mildness of the winter; still, they show 
something. More anon. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 9, 1882. 


Thanks forthe experiment, friend I]. We 
have before had reports similar, and I have 
also seen something of it, in feeding tlour 
candy to weak colonies, during cool April 
weather ; but in all these cases, if I am cor- 
rect, the excrement was of a whitish color, 
instead of the usual brown, or dark yellow— 
something the color of pollen itself. Was it 
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so in the case you mention ? If so, does it | 


not seem to indicate that the pollen or flour | 
passes from them in a raw, or undigested | 
state? Here is a fact furnished this minute | 
by another friend : — 

POLLEN FROM SAWDUST. | 

My bees are allright yet so far, packed on sum- | 
mer stands. They were carrying pollen on the 6th 
inst., from sawdust, which I had been hauling in my 
bee-yard. They had got so thick on the pile of saw- 
dust, from noon until about 4 o'clock, that I could | 
not unload any more until toward evening. 

E. J. C. TROXELL. 

Fort Seneca, Seneca Co., O., Feb. 9, 1882. 

There is nothing especially new in the 
above, for we have had the same thing re- | 
ported before; but does this sawdust they 
gathered so freely harm them ? I think it 
does not, for some of the best seasons I re- | 
member were those when the bees worked | 
ravenously on the sawdust. Friend H. may | 


say, this craving for sawdust showed them | 
to be destitute of pollen, and perhaps it does. 


rrr ee i 
FRIEND MARTINS LETTER. 


NOISY BEES. 


FA tees, occasion to visit a friend, who keeps 

bees, I found him in a downright stew about | 
the musical propensities of a few swarms of 
his Italians. This friend had about one hundred 
swarms of bees in his cellar, the most of them 
blacks. That race of bees were all quiet, while his 
Italians would every now and then act as though 
they were holding a grand political meeting, with 
bands of music and procession. Many get out up- 
on the cellar bottom, and in the spring they were in 
excellent condition — to dwindle, and did dwindle. 
I have had just such bees, and we can trace them 
to a certain strain we obtained from a noted breeder. 


— 


| ciation. 





My friend condemned all Italians, as being hard to 
winter; but I think it is only certain strains, and 
especially of the light-colored beauties. 


RICH IN STORES. 


rich in stores. We have a neighbor who uses box 
hives, and each swarm has probably 40 lbs. of honey. 
These swarms are wintered in a warm cellar, and 
hang out in clusters upon the outside of the hives; 
but being black bees, they do not leave the hive; 
and, in fact, are as contented as we would suppose a 
man would who has a good bank account. Those 
bees know they have something to “ fall back on;”’ 
still, they would probably winter just as well upon 
25 Ibs., for bees in a cellar consume but little honey. 
During the first month of the present winter, cur 
bees, or those we weighed, consumed but 1 Ib. each. 


DAMPNESS. 

Many complain about damp cellars and moldy 
combs. We would say to such, if your combs mold, 
put in more ventilators. With thorough ventila- 
tion, the dampness will be a blessing instead of a 
curse. Many bee-keepers having dry cellars pro- 
vide water for their bees in proper receptacles. 

COLOR. 

While many are advocating leather-colored Ital- 
fans, the general purchaser will take nothing but 
your lighest-colored and handsomest Italians when- 





ever we sell swarms. We have to sell for color, or 


the customer is dissatisfied. It is the same with 
queens: they must be very yellow, and beauties. 
ONE-POUND SECTIONS. 
The recent action of the N. E. N. Y. Association 


| in relation to the proper size for section boxes, is 


much like the *‘ pope’s bull against the comet.” If 
the market demands pound sections, and they sell 
better, why not leave the bee-keeper free to use 
what size he desires? I think the pound section has 
been upon the market too long to be now withdrawn: 


| It is safe to say, that over half of the crop of comb 
| honey for the coming year will be stored in one- 
| pound sections; furthermore, as far as I have read 


the proceedings, I should call it a comb-honey asso- 

The production and sale of extracted hon- 

ey has not received the attention it should. 
Hartford, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1882. J. H. MARTIN, 


= 
CELLAR WINTERING, ETC, 


I\ fr Y 5 years’ experience in wintering bees has 
Mal brought me to the conclusion, that, where 
=— there isa dark, dry cellar, free of frost, and 
which can be controlled as to ventilating, I would 
prefer cellar wintering every time. It saves in 
honey; it saves the hives, and especially the covers; 
it prevents bees starving on one side of the hives 
while there is plenty of honey on the other; it pre- 
vents the outside bees of the cluster becoming 
chilled and dropping down, to Cie in a short time 
during cold weather. If the hives are amply venti- 
lated, it prevents having moldy combs; it prevents 
the frost from settling on the combs; it makes the 
bee-keeper feel happy to see them comfortable 
when an icy north wind blows outside; it enables 
him to look at his pets any time he feels like it; it 
saves money, because he can do without chaff hives, 
which are very expensive and cumbersome, because 
every house has, or ought to have, aceliar anyhow; 
and if it is not well ventilated it can be made so at Lit- 
tle expense; it enables the bee-keeper to have his 
bees surrounded by almost the same temperature, 
sudden changes being so injurious to animal life; it 


| prevents a colony of bees from getting destroyed by 


Another point in wintering isto have your swarms | t8e ‘over 


leaking unexpectedly; it keeps the 
thieves from carrying the hives off when jou think 
they belong to you, as you worked hard for the pos- 
session of them. As it would make my letter too 
long to give my experiments during the 5 years, I 
will simply give you a description of 
THE CELLAR, 
in which I have not lostahive of bees yet, except 
two by starvation. It is virtually on the north-east 
corner of two cross streets, underneath the store. 
The noise above does not seem to bother the bees; 
there is a fire kept constantly in the store, except at 
night. The cellar is 50x21 ft. inside; it is imbedded 
entirely in sand; is 8 feet deep under the joists; it 
is walled out with a 20-inch limestone wall, white- 
washed all around and above, and paved with 
pressed brick; for 
VENTILATION, 

it has 2 openings in the pavement, 2x3 feet, pro- 
tected with wrought-iron grates, one on the south 
side, or fro t, and 3 on the west side; these open- 
ings can be shut up on the inside by windows swung 
on hinges; with these I can control the temperature 
by keeping a thermometer in the cellar; on the east 
side of the cellar are holes along the top of the wall, 
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connecting with the outer air by passiiig under- 
neath a building (feed store) having grates in the 
wall along the east side of this building, and in this 
way creating a gentle draft overhead in the cellar, 
if wanted; if not, they can be shut off also. The 
back, or north side of the cellar, is ventilated by 
holes connecting with openings underneath and 
around the dining-room, where there is a stove also; 
this ventilation makes me think and feel that when 
the outer air is overcharged with dampness that the 
air in the cellar is not nearly as damp as it is out- 
side. Now, in the north-east corner is 





A CELLAR WITHIN THE CELLAR, 

about 14x20 ft., originally partitioned off up to the 
joists for my wife to keep her preserves, ete , in, 
witha glass door and window in it; and as it was 
rather large for the purpose, my wife gave me per- 
mission to use it to put the bees in. By puttinga 
curtain on the glass door and window I can make it 
as dark as I want it without shutting the air out, as 
it comes in from under the feed store, and connects 
from between the joists, above the partition, with 
the main cellar. There is not a particle of damp- 
ness on the floor, and the dry dust can be found 
thereon when we neglect to sweep it off. In the 
summer we have to shut off ventilation, and sprinkle 
the floor pretty often to keep it cool and cellar-like. 

After all, and with a cellar Jike this, don’t let me 
be understood that [am ready to shout Eureka! as 
Ibave cases of dysentery, without being fatal, in 
this very cellar; but I think I brought it about by 
experimenting with different ways of preparing the 
bees for the celiar. It is asmall study of itself; but 
I think the time is not far off when cellar wintering 
vs. outdoor will be what the Langstroth frame vs. 
the other frames is to-day; viz., it will be adopted | 
by the majority of the bee-keepers as soon as the 
requirements to success are known. I have also 
tried my hand at outdoor wintering; but as my let- 
ter is too long already, I will close and promise to 
give you further particulars in the future, if you 
think they can be of any benefit to the bee-keeping 
fraternity. I can not but admire the similarity with 
which friend Geo. Grimm and mysclf prepare our 
bees for winter. A. SCHEIDNER. 

Louisville, Ky., Feb. 6, 1882. 


EE ee 


DO BEES VOID THEIR EXCREMENT IN 
A DRY STATE? 





} 
| 
| 
| 
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OBSERVATIONS OF A NOVICE. 

Sf UNE 28, 1880, I put a very small swarm of black 
of bees into a new hive, filled with new frames. 

An old bee-keeper remarked to me, on my in- 
forming him of the fact, that it would be useless 
for me to attempt to winter them, as they would 
not gather honey enough to support themselves un- 
til the next spring. My answer was, that I should 
try and see what I could do with them. After they 
had built comb in several of the frames, and com- 
menced brood-rearing, I began feeding them, and 
continued to do so, moderately, until cold weather. 
On preparing them for winter, I found they had not 
increased much in numbers, and were apparently 
deficient in stores. After removing all the empty 
frames, and those containing comb without honey, 
| put a frame filled with granulated-sugar candy by 
the side of the cluster, closed up the space with the 





division-board, packed them in chaff, and left them. 


They ceased flying about the 10th of Nov., and did 
not fly again until the 7th of March. At that time 
there was about a dozen dead bees on the bottom- 
board, covered with cappings mix: d with a fine 
dust-like powder, of a dark-gray color, nearly blick. 
My opportunity for observation was good, as I re- 
moved the bottom-board, then under the hive, and 
replaced it with a clean one; the moisture in the 
hive having dripped from the frame of candy, and 
formed a sticky mass on the bottom-board. 1 feared 
the bees might get daubed and killed bv it. April 
jth they commenced flying regularly, and on open- 
ing the hive I found the same dark-colored powder, 
mixed with particles of cappings, and a few dead 
bees. This dust, cappings, ete., after 2 transient ex- 
amination, [ brushed off, leaving the bottom as 
bright and clean as when it was put under in March 
previous. What was the dust? It does not appear 
that it could have been composed entirely of cap- 
pings. as the particles of wax were distinetly per- 
ceptible — coarse, of a yellowish color. and more in 
quantity than the other matter. No foundation 
was used in forming the combs; and when exam- 
ined in spring they were as clean and transparent 
as when left the fall before. Nor does it appear 
probable that they had been cleaned, thus carly, by 
the bees, preparatory to commencing their sum- 
mer’s work. The frames were covered with 2 thick 
quilt, made from factory clotb, inclosing a thick- 
ness of batting, which was snugly propolized down, 
not even permitting “upward ventilation,” — the 
empty space at the side of the frames serving the 
purpose. The bees, though not in large numbers, 
were perfectly healtby, and, with the aid of fdn., 
increased rapidly, so that, by the first of June, they 
had filled 14 frames with brood and honey, and made 


| agood display of comb, with some honey in 24 one- 


pound sections over the frames-—-a fair beginning 
for this climate. J. PF. LAtuAmM. 
Cumberland, Maine, Feb., 1882. 


rr ee 


FRIEND BOOMHOWER’S IDEAS ON 
WINTERING. 
WILL BEES BREED IN A CELLAR WHEN THE TEM- 
PERATURE IS KEPT AT 45° AND UNDER? 


% N one of your back numbers I think that George 
4 Grimm made the statement, that bees will not 

rear brood in the cellar when the temperature 
is kept at 45°. If Mr. Grimm did not make the above 
statement, some one else did, for I have read it in 
one of your back numbers. Now, friend Root, what 
is your experience in this case? I want you to tell 
just exactly what you know about it. 

To-day is the 11th of February. The sun is shining 
brightly. Ihave just carried out two colonies of 
bees from the cellar—one black colony, and one 
pure Italian. The first one carried out is a colony 
that was made late last fall by uniting two not very 
strong nuclei of old bees. One of the nuclei hada 
drone-laying queen from the middle of August un- 
til the day that they were united, which was about 
the last of Oct., and of course the bees were of good 
age. At the time they were united, a black queen 
was given them, and November 27th they were car- 
ried into the cellar. To-day this colony is strong 
with bees, and has, by actual measurement, about 
12,000 cells of brood, from the egg to the hatching 
bee; young bees were crawling out by the dozen, 
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while I was examining them. 
Italian, have 3frames of brood in all stages, with 
lots of young bees crawling out, and plenty of bees 
that look as if they had been out two or three weeks. 
The temperature in my cellar has not reached over 
45°, and has been down as low as the freezing-point 
for only aday orso. The outside doors had no pro- 
tection, and one could look right outdoors through 
the crack around the casing, and the temperature 
outside was 20° below zero; but the most of the 
time the temperature will average 44°. The bees in 
the cellars are very quiet—not a sound can be 
heard. No bees are dropping upon the cellar bot- 
tom, and very few under the hives. Their bodies 
are but slightly distended, and their excrement is 
inadry and healthy state. 
brood in the cellar causes uneasiness and dysentery, 
and spring dwindling; but if this be so, others must 
have different bees from mine. I have never as yet 
had a case of spring dwindling, nor any dysentery. 
My bees rear brood nearly all winter; never get un- 
easy, and always come out strong in spring. My 
experience is, that, to have bees winter successfully 
without loss, ard come out strong in spring, with- 
out spring dwindling, they must be wintered in such 
a shape that they will rear brood from the last of 
December. Where bees can do this, and do it right, 
my friends, you have the secret of successful win- 
tering. Such is my experience and opinion. 
FRANK BOOMBOWER. 

Gallupville, Scho. Co., N. Y., Feb. 11, 1882. 

If you will excuse the liberty, friend b., I 
would suggest that your suecess has been at 
least partially accidental. You know there 
are many localities in which spring dwin- 
dling seems unknown, and there are many 
who, after having boasted for years they 
had never seen any thing of the kind, have 
afterward had the conceit (this is the word 
they used in telling about it) taken out of 
them, by most grievous losses. I shouldn't 
be surprised if even George Grimm should 
meet with heavy losses some time; but his 
excellent cellars and management may be 
proof against it. If you continue to winter 


with open cracks through that cellar-door, I | 


shall be surprised if you do not meet with 
losses. I believe it is well known, that bees 


sometimes rear brood all winter; but it is) 


equally well known, that they at other times 
do not start brood until they are set out of 
doors, in March or April ; and, if I am cor- 
rect, these latter are not as apt to * spring 
dwindle.” 

rr 00 


EXTRA-PURE QUEENS. 


DOOLITTLE ANSWERS QUESTIONS. 


N page 579, Dec. GLEANINGS, friend Hutchin- 
son asks questions, and says, ** Now, friend 
SY Doolittle, about those extra-pure queens. I 

have read the references that you gave in regard to 

the matter, but not one of them mentions . queen 
whose daughters did not produce one or two band- 
ed bees, or hybrids. The daughter of each won- 
derful queen produced no black bees, but nothing is 
said as to whether they produced hybrids. Like 
friend Root, Ihave seen queens whose daughters 
produced ne black bees, but Ihave yet to see the 
queen whose daughters produce no one or two 
banded bees, if they had mated with a black drone.” 


The other colony, | 


Some say that rearing , 








Now I wish to speak of this last sentence first, for 
the reason that friend Root and others used to tel! 
us that, if a pure Italian queen mated with a black 
drone, a part of such queen’s progeny would be 
black, and a part Italian. This was the doctrine 
preached by nearly every queen-breeder ten years 
ago, and I believed it was true till that “wonderful” 
queen came from H. A. King, then of Nevada, Ohio. 
She was introduced into a colony the latter part of 
July, 1870, when there was not another Italian bee 
within 25 miles of here. From this queen there was 
not reared a single drone that season, so of course 
all the 40 queens reared must have mated with black 
drones, as a consequence. Not one of these 40 
queens ever produced a black bee, and thus I was 
forced to give up the black-bee theory in regard to 
hybrids. It seems to me that friend H. has made 
quite a concession on friend Root’s part by making 
him say that he (Root) has had queens mating black 
drones that never produced a black bee. As this 
discussion has drawn out others, to show that plen- 
ty of such queens do exist, we have gained one 
point at least, by proving that our queen-breeders 
of ten years ago were mistaken in their assertions. 

Next, friend H. asks, ** Now come right out fair 
and square, friend D., and tell us if you have a 
queen whose daughters produce no one or two 
banded bees, even if they have mated with black 
drones; and also how you can tell what drones they 
have mated with.’”’ 

Again I answer the last question first, by pointing 
you to the above 40 queens. 

Now to the first question: I claim that there is no 
such thing as a one or two banded bee, and I expect 
that this discussion will draw out enough on that 
part of the question to again prove me correct, and 
that all this talk of one and two banded bees of the 
past was a mistake, as well as the black-bee part 
has been. If you will turn to page 571, A. B. J. for 
1881, you will find friend Demaree says, “that the 
meanest bybrids will show the third band in 
splotches.”” Again, on page 395, A. B.J., I say, “I 
have yet to see the bee that shows yellow on any 
band that does not show it on all three; so it will be 
seen, as none of these 40 queens produced a black 
| bee, they certainly must have produced all three- 
banded bees, which they certainly did.’”” Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, get your hybrid bees, and place 
them on a window, as A. I. Root tells you how to do 
in his A BC, when testing bees for purity, and see 
if you don’t agree that, if a bee shows yellow on any 
of the bands, she will show it on all three, in about 
the same proportion as the best yellow bee shows 
hers; that is, if little yellow is on the first segment 
next the thorax, still less will be on the second, and 
still less on the third; yet there will be yellow on all 
three if any is found on the first. Don’t be hasty, 
and write till you have taken your A BC and ap- 
plied the test as there given. Now, if you bear me 
out in my experiments, it will be seen that there is 
no such thing as a pure Italian bee, for those 40 
queens referred to above produced what would be 
called by all parties, pure Italians; yet every one of 
them was necessarily fertilized by a black drone. 

Now having demolished this citadel of purity, let 
us cease this wrangle of words about the same, and 
breed bees for honey rather than purity. If bees 
showing the three distinct golden bands are the bees 
producing the best results in honey, let us breed in 
| that direction; if those bees showing but slight 
| traces of yellow on the three bands (or dark Italians, 
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{ 
if you please to call them so) are the ones which pro- | 
duce the most surplus, let us brecd in that direction, | 


keeping an eye to the best at all times. 

The reason why I have kept so close to those 40 
queens is, that there could be no doubt that they 
mated with black drones. While I believe many 
such queens have mated with biack drones since 
then, it would not be so easy to prove that they 
did so, 

In my next I will answer more of friend H.’s ques- 
tions, and perhaps questions from others. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1882. 

Why, friend D., it takes only a little 
stretch of the imagination, from your stand- 
point, to say that all our bees are either pure 
blacks or three-banded ; there ain’t any such 
things as hybrids any more.  Ilereafter, 
when aman complains that his queen pro- 
duces only hybrids, we will tell him that,if her 
bees have any bands at all, they have three; 
see what Doolittle says on page 118. I know 
there is some truth in what you say, for a 


mixture of two races produces all sorts of | 


sports, as it were, and so we often have bees 
that have three yellow bands, but with bands 
that are narrow, or notched, showing the 
mixture of black; and, if you will excuse 
me.I think you got hold of this kind. Take 
robbing bees that have got the fur all worn 
off, and you can see the dividing line be- 
tween the black and yellow very plainly. 
The A BC says the color is in the horny 
scale. Well, take these horny scales and 
wash them in alcohol; 
and paste them on glass slips under a 
microscope of moderate power, and I think 
all our readers can agree that hybrids have 
yellow only on one band, or only on two 
bands. About ten years ago it was suggest- 
ed that we adopt, for a test, that none of the 
workers of the daughter of a tested queen 


cut out sections, | 


boards, and candy, to the hive, huddled the boards 
as closely as possible to the almost dead bees; turned 
the warm candy over them, and the hot cushion on 
top of the candy, then left them to their fate. Ina 
few days, or as soon as the weather would permit, I 
examined them again; found them lively, and in 
good condition, and but few dead bees on the bot- 
tom-board, comparatively speaking. I winter on 
summer stands. L1izz1E MCCONNELL. 
Ripley, O., Feb. 8, 1882. 


A LETTER FROM GEORGIA. 

We use a I'5-story hive, all of them exactly alike, 
for the convenience of hanging the frames. My 
husband is a carpenter, and he makes all of our 
hives. He dresses all the lumber nicely, and they 
are very pretty when finished, It takes 133 pieces to 
complete a hive, including the pieces for frames. 
They look like little houses. 

The first swarm we had last season made us $0 Ibs. 
of the prettiest white comb honey, besides filling the 
lower story, and they are full now. I looked at them 
last week, and every frame was filled and sealed in 
the upper story, and in the lower story the side 
frames don’t seem to have been touched yet. Allof 
ours are in good condition now, weighing from 75 to 
100 Ibs. each. 

Friend Root, I am in feeble health, and am not able 
to do much work. I thought I would subscribe to 
your school as an A BC scholar, if you would accept 
me. I think I can earn my living by attending to 
our bees. I have learned to transfer them. 

CUTTING A BEE-TREE. 

We found a bee-tree nearly on top of the moun- 
tain, about a mile from home. My husband, togeth- 
er with three or four of our neighbors, and two or 
three negroes, went after them; carried a hive, 
smoker, and one thing and another that we thought 
we should need, but never thought of any thing to 
fasten the comb in the frames with. The bees were 
in a large pine-tree. 
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They worked in at a knot-hole 
| about 15 feet from the ground. The men cut the 
tree down, and blocked out a piece 3 feet long and 6 
or 8incheswide. Their combs were 3 feet long, with 
the brood in the middle. I never saw such sheets of 
comb in my life. We laid them down on the log, on 
the bottom-board of the hive, and cut around the 
frames, laying them on the comb. I happened to 
_ have my knitting-basket with me, and with a ball of 
| knitting-thread fastened the comb in the frames. 
| We filled all the frames, putting in the comb that 
had the most brood and honey, and then there were 
two large buckets and a pan full left. We thought 
| we would cut the thread from around the frames, 
| and take it out when they had time to seal the comb 


should show any black bees. This was de- 
cided to be a mistake, however, almost im- 
mediately ; for reports came right away to 
show that, while some queens impurely mat- 
ed showed evenly marked hybrids, others 
produced part ftdl-blooded blacks, and part 
full-blooded Italians. Please, friend D., do 
not be in too great haste to criticise the 
brotherhood. 
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HOW A LADY FIXES STARVED BEES. 


¥ WANT to tell you some of my experience with 
A my bees this winter. 
=< | 


tlying but one colony. I opened the hive, raised the 
cushion and peeped in, and saw them clustered on 


an empty comb, and apparently lifeless; but on a | 
I took | 


close examination I saw them move a little. 
a few to the house and warmed them; they soon got 
lively, and I then went back to the stand, removed 
the cushion and division-boards, took them to the 
house, set the boards before the grate in the sitting- 
room, and put the cushion in the oven of the cook 
stove. While they were heating I made a batch of 


candy, then sprinkled them with sweetened water, | you how I succeed. 


while the candy was cooling; then took the cushion, 


The weather has been so | 
rainy or cold, that bees have not flown much; | 
but one day being a little more pleasant, I saw all | 


in the frames; but they thanked us — they could 
wait on themselves; for the third day after we hived 
them I was walking out among the bees, and in 
looking at them I saw five or six coming out in a 
line, pulling at something, I could not tell what, 
when, on going up closer, I saw it was the thread 
they had cut, and were pulling out. We examined 
them then, and found that they had cut them all off 
and carried them out except two or three pieces, so 


| we left them to finish the job themselves. There 


was a fine swarm of them, so they are full to the top. 

I shall begin the season with 12 colonies, if nothing 
happens to them, and will try to go by your direc- 
tions; and if you will accept of it, I will report to 
We get from 12% to 15 ects. for 
honey. 
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When you start around to see your A BC class, I 
want you to call on us too. T think we could show 
you some curiosities on the mountains. There are 
some of the prettiest rocks, some diamond-pointed, 
and any size or shape you wish to see. On the top of 
some of the-e peaks you ean see for miles around, as 
far as the eye can reach. There are also large 
springs of cool clear water in the caves, and at the 
foot of s\me of them. The people who live near the 
mountains have the best of health, as a general 
thing. It is a splendid place for cattle-raising. You 
must come the first of the summer, if you want the 
best honey we have, and huckleberry pies. The 
mountains are covered with them. Our bees gather 
the best honey from huckleberry. 

I willsend you asample of silk. I raise my own 
sewing-silk. You can present it to some of your 
daughters. MAry A. SIsTRUNK. 

White Sulphur Springs, Mer. Co., Ga., Feb. 6, 1882. 


Many thanks for your kind letter, my) 


friend. I must confess T should very much 
like to makeyou a visit in your pretty moun- 
tain home. If huckleberry pies grow all 
over the mountain, I shall come down there 
sure, when George and Ernest get home to 
relieve me from my post, for | am great on 
pies. We have some huckleberry - bushes 
planted down by the pond now, and we hope 


to have five-cent huckleberry pies in our | 


lunch-room one of these days.—Many thanks 
for the samples of silk: they are beautiful. 
I presume you know how dearly I love to see 
new industries started — something to keep 
this great army of boys and girls busy, all 
over our land. 





LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


HOW I MANAGED THE BEES THAT GAVE 520 LBs. OF 
HONEY IN 24 DAYS. 

N the first place, they were a very strong colony, 

if early in spring. They wanted to swarm the last 

of March; kept them from it by giving room, 

and cutting out every queen-cell they started. The 


4th of April I put on a second story, filled with fdn., , 
lifting two of the brood-frames from below, and | 
paced them in top story; replaced the bottom with | 
fdn.; the queen showed a tendency to lay in the up- | 


per stories,and desert the bottom altogether. When 
she filled all the combs above, I would drop them 
down to the bottom story, and so on. 


I worked them as before. April 30th I put on fourth 
story, and the queen acted same way; broke for the 
upper, or top story, and remained in the third and 


fourth stories quite awhile, not laying in the bottom 


ones at all. 
frame in the hive was partly filled with brood. At 
about the time the brood all hatched out we were 


blessed with a “fearful” flow of honey. During the | 


24 days in which they gathered the 520 Ibs., the queen 
came down to the bottom story, and laid only in 4 or 
5 frames. 


chance to lay. At about this time we were getting 


behind with the extractor, and several times they 
had the three upper stories sealed up solid; and to 
keep them at work, I took 24 full frames of hosey 
out of the three top ones, and set them away in the 
honey-house in empty boxes, and left two full 
Ina 


frames in each story, and refilled with fdn. 
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April 16th T | 
set on a thirdstory; the queen took to it at once, and | 


I kept the brood down until every | 


The bees stored honey so fast she had no | 
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| short time the whole hive was solid again, and by 

| this time I had extracted out of the first, and just 
lifted out full frames and set in empty finished 
combs. With the two set of combs we kept them at 
work, occasionally saving a pretty white frame for 
comb honey. The above is, as near as I can remem- 
ber, the way we managed them. ‘| E. J. ATCHLEY. 

Lancaster, Dallas Co., Texas, Feb. 13, 1882. 
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ANOTHER TOOL-BOX, 





WITA MINUTE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING. 

TD vont you will find a sketch of my combined 
% comb-holder, queen-stand, work-box, etc. I will 

™ give the size of cach piece, and you can make 
one if vou wish to. Fig. 1, A, 29x10x', in.; B, two 
pieces of % lumber, 121, in. wide, 13 high, with a rab- 
bet Ix, at the top, for the ends of the frames; C, C, 
two pieces 1544x14x% in. Bore a hole *, inch in di- 
ameter in cach piece, *, in. from the end. Put a 
1'4-in. screw in one piece, 2% in. from the end which 
has the *,-in. hole init. Let the screw project about 
% in.; D, 19'44xl4x% in.; bore a \4-in. hole in the 
center; E, 23x144x%. Bore a \4-in. hole in the cen- 
ter. F, tool-box cover, two pieces 54x134x% in. 
G, covers to comb-holder; two pieces, 20'¢x7x% in. 
H, side of tool-box; two pieces, 1314x613 in. S, hinges 
to the covers of the comb-holder, 5x%x% in. M, isa 
| bolt 3 in. long, 14 inch in diameter. D, is a bar with 
| two short pieces of wood rabbeted and nailed on 
| each end of the bar. The bar will bold two combs. 

It turns on a pivot at M. 
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| HYATT’S COMBINED WORK-BOX AND COMB-HOLDEK. 
The covers to comb-holder and tool-boxes should 
have %in. slant. The latch, X, Fig. 1; B, Fig. 3. is 
| 4xlin. It holds the handle, as shown in Fig. 1, when 
| it isto be used as a queen-stand. The tool-boxes 
|} are 1214x43{x6 inches inside, which is just right 
for Simplicity cold-blast smoker. The tool-boxes 
will hold veil, smoker, fuel for smoker, gloves, 
queen-cages, tacks, screw-driver, scissors, knife, 
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ete. The strip V, Fig. 1, is 1314x1x% inches. There 
must be % in. between the bar D, and the bar E, to 
make room for the fingers, when using E as a han- 
die. When the handle is in the position shown in 
Fig. 2, and the covers are on th’ comb-holder, the 
apiarist can use the comb-holder to sit on. 
O. H. Hyatt. 
Farragut, Fremont Co., Iowa, Jan. 24, 1882. 


Juéenile Department. 








Every girl or ‘ene ite r 12 years of age, i writes a ain | 


for this departme nt will receive one of David Cook's excellent 
5-cent Sunday-school books. Many of these books contain the 
same matter that you find in Sunday-school books costing from 
$1.00 to $1.50. 


guts is my first attempt to write for a paper. 
‘= «1 know you will not expect much from a boy 
1 years old. Papa calls me his bee-man, and 
lassist himall I can. I am thankful that I havea 
pa to help and to love. But I have no mother to 
love. Lread in GLEANINGS of the death of your pa. 
How sorry [am for you, as I know you must have 
loved him asI do mine! I forgot to say that pa 
has 75 colonies of bees, all of them in nice painted 
hives, and they look nice. 





STONEWALL J. OPP. 
Helena, Phillips Co., » Ark., Jan. 7 7, 1882. 


Pa keeps bees. le am but six years old. This is my 
first letter. I would like a book. MAry E. BAER. 
Vanwert, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1882. 


I am eight, and have never “written a letter, but 
pa read the children’s letters, in GLEANINGS, so I 
thought I would write. HENRY W. BAER. 

Vanwert, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1882. 


Iam nine years of age. My pa has bees; some at 
home, and I don’t know how many away from home. 
EstA WILLIAMS. 
Vanceburg, Lewis Co , Ky., Feb., 1882. 


ITamll. My brother-in- law has 4 stands of bees; 
he is trying different ways of wintering. He bought 
new queens, but all of them cid not get much honey 
last summer on acgount of the dry weather. 

NORMAN HINEBAUGH. 

New Paris, Ind., Feb. 3, 1882. 


Lam agirl 8 years old. I have a sister 6 years old. 
Her name is Susie, but we call her Stubbie. Pa says 
we will have to call her Sue. Pa has kept bees 7 
years. He has 13 swarms now. We go to school, 
Susie and I, but not to Sunday-school; it is too far 
off. This is my first letter. Cora Kina. 

Baraboo, Wis., Jan. 10, 1852. 


My pa was a soldier in the Third Iowa; lost his 
limb at Jackson, Miss. Pa has 23 swarms of bees. I 
hope they will winter well. He put 18 down cellar, 
and left five in chaff hives. He lost a good many 
last winter, but likes the business so well that he 
does not get discouraged. THOMAS E. STOCKS. 

Nashua, lowa, Feb. 3, 1882. 


My pa isa bee-man, and he has 46 stands of bees. 
He got aton of extracted honey in 4 weeks this fall; 
but [don’t help him work with the bees as some 
little folks do, but I like to eat the honey. I like to 
read the letters the little folks write. I have three 
brothers and one sister. Iam 10 years old, and go 
to school. CHARLEY BALDWIN. 

Stewardson, IIll., Jan. 6, 1882, 


My age is 7. My pa takes GLEANINGS, and keeps 
bees. He put 99 swarms into the cellar last fall. I 
go to school; had the mumps last week, and had to 
Stay at home. Epitu A. Monts. 

Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. Y., Feb. 5, 1882. 


Iam ten. My pa has bees, and ma is afraid of 
them. I like honey, and eat it when I get a chance; 
but last year the bees did not make much. Pa has 
lots of empty hives, but only 12 with bees in. 

Circleville, O., Jan., 1882. CHARLIE RIFE. 


I am a boy of 10. We ‘keep bees. Pa and my 
brother C. together have 25 stands. If this letter is 
too long, cut some off, and throw it away; but 
please don't forget the book. RAY PAILLIPS. 

West Chester, Butler Co., O., Feb. 6, 1882. 

It would have been pretty long, friend Ray, 
but you see I crossed out some that was not 
particularly about bees, or of much general 
interest. You see, if we hear from all we 
shall have to be vather brief. 





| 


Iam nine. Ilivein Michigan. We used to live in 
Ohio, and when we came here we came through 
Medina, and we saw your bees; but I did not know 
they were yours until we were past; and if we ever 
go back again I am going to watch for them, if I 
think of it. Papa and mamma and my sisters and 
brother used to live in Medina. My sister takes 
GLEANINGS, and if she gets some bees you may hear 
from me again. BERTIE BACHTEL. 

Napoleon, Jackson Co., Mich., Jan. 30, 1882. 


My pa keeps bees, and he got 50 Ibs. of honey from 
a new swarm, and be has 5 Italians, 4 blacks, and 
one hybrid. One hybrid swarm went away. I helped 
pa fix his bees for winter. I have two brothers and 
two sisters. 1 goto day-school and Sunday-school, 
Iam ll years old. Please send me a book out of 


that wheelbarrow full. 
WILLIAM JOB CHURCH. 


Waterford, Ont., Can., Jan. 5, 1882. 

And that we will, friend Job. If letters 
like that don’t make us fly around lively, I 
don’t know what will. 





Iam eight. Papa keeps 9 hives of bees, and we 
have lots of honey. We have it on pancakes every 
morning. My little brother Willie don't like to have 
mamma steam it when it begins to candy, because 
he says he likes the little **hummocks” in it. When 
I was a little boy about three years old I threwa 
stone into some bees hanging on the outside of the 


bothered them since. My Waterbury watch, which 

papa got from you, and gave me Christmas, I think 

is very nice. HORRIE HICKOK. 
Bethel, Fairfield Co., Conn., Jan. 10, 1882. 





I am five years old. Papa has bees, and one of 
them is mine. I like bees, but I don’t like jackets. 
Last summer a yellow-jacket stung me on tbe lip, 
and I tell you it made me hop. Papa killed them all. 
Do you think it is a sin to kill jackets? I go to Sun- 
day-school when it don’t rain, or is not too cold. I 
live in Williamsport, Lycoming Co., Penn., and my 
name is Lee HOFFMAN. Papa told me how to spell 
the hard words. 

It isn’t wicked to kill ‘ jackets,” or others 
of God’s creatures, when they are doing 
harm; but itis wicked to kill them need- 
lessly. I think, on the whole, I wouldn’t 
kill them. Quite a bright little letter, Lee. 





hive, and one stung me on the knee, and I have not* 
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He has 20 stands. They are allin 
Langstroth hives. He does not like that kind of 
hive very well. He was out to see you last sum- 
mer, but I suppose you do not remember him now. 
I should like very well to see Blue Eyes. We have 
your picture with her sitting on your lap. ! like the 
little bees, but do not like them to sting me very 
well. I have no bees, but have some nice little birds. 
Ihave 6 Canary birds. I like to hear them sing. I 
was I] years old the 4th day of January. 
CLARA E. GRUBB. 
Key, Belmont Co., O., Jan. 11, 1882. 


Pa keeps bees. 


THAT SILO, AND THE ENSILAGE. 

As you wished to hear more about the silo, I will 
try to tell you more about it. The ensilage has 
come out nice and good, and the cattle like it very 
much. The size of the silo is 244% feet long, 14 feet 
deep, and 1244 feet wide. Father thinks it isa great 
thing for the farmers. He thinks the silo will hold 
from 75 to 100 tons. Lizzie D. FLINT. 

Waterford, Oxford Co., Me., Feb. 3, 1882. 

Thanks, Lizzie. I wouldn’t wonder if some 
of us older ones are as much pleased about 
it as the cows and children are. 


Tama boy 8 years old. My papa keeps bees, and 
he has 12 swarms in chaff hives. He does not lose 
them in the winter time. Summer before last he 
had 35 swarms in Michigan. I had two. I did not 
get much honey. I have got 4now. Last summer 
papa took one up to grandpa’s,and they made 80 
lbs. of honey. Papa has bought 4 queens of you. 
He takes GLEANINGS, and I like to hear him read it. 
My papa was transferring a swarm of bees, and I 
went out with him, and some bees went for me, and 
Iran through the corn toward the road, ** hollering ”’ 
with all my might. I got stung on my nose. The 


next morning, one of my eyes wus swelled shut. I | 
did not go near the bees again in a long while. I | 


have a little curly-headed brother five years old, and 

a little sister two years old. She has blue eyes, just 

like your little girl. PERCY BERRYMAN, 
Geneva, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1882. 


Iam a boy 7 years old. My papa takes GLEAN- 
INGS. Igotoschool. I got the prize for spelling. 
I got 44 head-marks. My pa has some bees, but they 
do not do much good. I like to read what the young 
folks say in GLEANINGS. I have two brothers and 
two sisters. We all have blue eyes. 

GEORGE SMITH. 

Halsey, Linn Co., Oregon, Jan. 23, 1882. 

I like to read about Mr. Merrybanks and his neigh- 
bor. Papa keeps bees, but they don’t do much 
good, as this is not a very good country for them. I 
have three brothers and one sister. The baby isa 
month old. I would like to see the picture of your 
Blue Eyes. Iam 11 years old, and my name is 

Halsey, Ore., Jan. 22, 1882. KATE SMITH. 

Now, George and Kate, I think you will 
have to tell your father to brush up and do a 
little better with those bees, if he is going to 
have two children who write for the papers, 
because, you see, they might tell about it. I 
wish you would send me that blue-eyed 
baby; Iam sure we need him at our house 
more than you do. 


I am seven years old. 
every week day, and also to Sunday-school. Papa 
had one hive of bees, and he got some more in the 


country, where farmers were going to kill them. | 
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He put one in with his Italians, two in with my 
brother Lee's, and six with mine. There is now 
over a peck in eacb hive. Papa got a queen for 
Lee’s hive from you, and after she was in abouta 
month the bees took a notion not to have her, and 
they carried her out three times before they killed 
her. She had one foot off. The bees are now 
packed in double hives with five inches of straw all 
around them. I had a little sisters years and 5} 
months old that aied last August, and our home is 
not so pleasant as it was. HARRY HOFFMAN, 

Williamsport, Pa., Nov. 25, 1881. 

Now, it is really too bad, Harry, that your 
letter got passed by since way back last fall ; 
but you can now write and tell us how the 
hives did, with a peck of bees in each. If 
your pa gave them all feed enough, I pre- 
sume they are all rousing big colonies by 
this time. May God bless you in that lone- 
ly home, since the dear little sister is gone. 











SONG OF THE BEES. 
Tam a worker-bee; 
Come, fly away with me. 
I] must work so busily, 
All through the day. 
My honey-sac I fill 
From the sages on the hill; 
And I work with right good will. 
Come away! Come away. 
Once I built up waxen walls, 
Once I carried pollen-balls, 
Fed the larvie, capped them o’er, 
Jelly made and cleaned the floor. 
Buzz! buzz! This the song I sing, 
Honey for my hive, and for my foes a sting. 
Buzz! buzz! I’ve no more time to give; 
1 must work; for six short weeks is all 
I have to live. 


Tam a jolly drone, 
No trouble have I known; 
I am lazy, I must own. 
Yes, I’m a shirk. 
No honey do I bring, 
So I never need a sting, 
But my cheerful song I sing, 
**Never work! Never work!”’ 
On a warm and sunny day, 
I go out to take a play, 
Sport awhile, then rest and dream, 
Or fly off to find a queen. 
Buzz! buzz! This the song I sing, 
Honey for myself, but for my foes no sting. 
Buzz! buzz! I’ve no more time to give; 
I must play; for six short weeks is all I 
have to live. 


I am a queen, you see, 
Full-blood Italian bee, 
And three yellow bands on me, 
Brightly do shine. 
A thousand eggs I lay, 
Every warm and pleasant day, 
In the merry month of May, 
If the honey is fine. 
When the spring days come out warm, 
Then I go cut witha swarm, 
Leave my oldest daughter home, 
With young worker bees and drone. 
Buzz! buzz! This the song I sing, 
“Fresh eggs for my hive; for royal foes a 
sting.”’ 
Buzz! buzz! I’ve no more time to give; 
I must work; for three short years is all I 
have to live. 
C. M. Drake, Santa Paula, Cal. 
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HONEY FROM CORN. 


A “*CLINCHER”’ FROM GALLUP. 


f N reply to Jesse Oren, on page 29, Jan. No., I will 
i say that, one season in Iowa, my bees gathered 
= honey very freely from corn, and I mentioned 
the fact at the time in the A. B. J. They gathered 
large quantities of pollen from the tassels, but the 
honey was gathered from the silk. The silk fairly 
glistened with sweet —so much so that you could 
taste it With your tongue, and also see it with the 
naked eye. 
Ibs. each, almost clear corn honey; and when it 
granulated it was the coarsest-grained honey that I 
ever saw. It was quite yellow, and had a peculiar 
taste. I could detect somewhat the flavor of corn 
silk. Never, in all my experience before or since, 
have I seen bees work so freely on corn as they did 
that season. The atmosphere was quite humid and 
hot, night and day, during said flow of honey. 
I introduced the first Italian bees into Mitchell Co., 
Iowa, and in the fall an old bee-hunter found them 
~at work on a field of buckwheat, just 6 miles west of 
my place, and lined them to my apiary. He had 
never seen any Italians before, and did not know 
that there were any in the country. He had to line 
them 3 miles through heavy timber, and he was 
about two days and a half about it; but he stuck to 
it like a good one, for he thought he was going to 
make a fortune by finding a new race of bees. You 
ought to have seen the change in his coutenance 
when he found them in my hives, and I told him 
that I had kept them all summer, and got the queens 
from Wisconsin, and put them into black swarms. 
He wanted to know how I managed to kill off all the 
blacks, and raise Italians in their place. 
that he never had followed black bees over 3% 
miles, E. GALLUP. 
Santa Ana, Cal., Jan. 16, 1882. 


Now we have got it, sure enough, and | 
Bees | 


right from our old friend Gallup too. 


I succeeded in getting four kegs of 150 | 





around * bell jack-screws,”” you may know “ who’s 
been there.”’ 

Can't you let us have your prayer-mecting room to 
convene in? When the time came for your ap- 
pointment we could adjourn, or turn it into a prayer- 
meeting, with Brother Johnson,of Kentucky, as a 
leader. We could all feed together at the lunch 
counter, and wouldn't it be cozy and sociable? And 
you could —turn an honest penny. 

HONEY FROM CORN. 

About the middle of last August I was visiting a 
venerablo and intelligent bee-keeper of Passumpsic, 
Vermont. He remarked, that his bees were then 
gathering honey from sweet corn. I remained dur- 
ing the month of August in St. Johnsbury, Vt., and 
noticed particularly the blossoming of the corn. 
My attention was directed to it by its blooming so 
late, and the tassel appeared thicker, being covered 
with more bloom, and continued out longer than at 
my home in Central Illinois. When we have hot 


| nights, we say, ** It is good corn weather;”’ the bloom 


He said | 


do get honey from corn, and it comes from | 


the silk. I confess this is a new idea to me, 


for I never saw,a bee notice the silk, that I | 


know of. 


Who ean report, during the com- | 


ing season, bees working on the silk of corn? | 


i 


MES. 

ASSISTANT IN THE APIARY. 
SOME KIND WORDS AND SUGGESTIONS ON A VARI- 
ETY OF TOPICS. 


ae December number of GLEANINGS failed to 
{= «appear, and it upset us “‘intirely.” We kept 
i musing over our loss, and forgot to sew but- 
tons on our partner's shirts, bunted our spectacles 
when we had them on, ete. After we had notified 
you, and it was mailed the second time, it came, aft- 
er we had received the January number. 
CONVENTIONS. 

What attraction had Battle Creek over Lexington? 
Had you cut down all that ‘‘power of bushes”’ 
around your ranch that need shaking so often? We 
intend to have revenge, and with that endin view 
shall ’lectioneer to have the ‘“treunion”’ meet at 
Medina, O., in 18§3; and if you then find ‘‘ handker- 
chiefs’’ wrapped around ‘“stove-lifters,’’ and ‘Our 
Homes” on “ sad-irons,” and ‘plaid shawls’’ pinned 


LUCINDA HARRISON AND HER 








comes to perfection quickly, and dries up much 
sooner than in a damp, cool climate. We should 
not be too positive, with reference to the value of 
honey-producing plants, for they most assuredly 
vary. according to soil and climate. We wrote at 
one time a description of the Rocky-Mountain bee- 
plant (Cleome integrifolia), as we know it here. A 
bee-keeper of Denver, Col., reprimanded us for not 
giving it justice; judging from his description, and 
other accounts of it, we infer that, in its h bitat, it 
blooms much larger, and produces more honey than 
in this locality, owing, no doubt, to difference ‘n soil 
and climate. 








MRS. HAKRISON’S BEE-DRESS. 

Here we are, dressed cap-a-pie for work in the 
apiary. There is one thing lacking in the picture, 
which we wear when bees are very cross, and we 
did not put it on; for if we had, you could not have 
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seen how the cape is made. 
ora gent’s vest is buttoned on,and we then have a 
perfect head-gear, as no bees can gain access by 
creeping under the cape or around the arms. Our 
assistant will wear a long-sleeved apron, fastened 


around the bottom of the hat, and, if bee3 are very | 


cross, wear leggins or a long skirt. 

The hat ismade of green wire gauze, such as 
screens are made of; the top of pasteboard, and 
bottom of calico. 


no wires to stick our hands or head when we put it | 
We first roll up a hem; andif the wires stick | 


on. 
through, hammer it upon a flatiron. When all 
sticking wires are disposed of, it is bound top and 
bottom, joined at the back, the top and cape sewed 
on. At the bottom of the cape is a wide hem, 
through which astring is run; under one arm is left 
open, and the other is joined with a string, thus 
forming an arm-hole. We put our arm through 
this hole, slip on the hat, and tie it at the open side. 
When we are stooping over a hive, the wire cloth 
rests upon the back of the head; and, to prevent 
bees stinging through there, a postal card is sewed 
on the under side. Our hands are covered with 
buckskin gloves, which have deming sewed on to 
the gauntlets, keptin place by elastic. The apron 
has capacious pockets, which are always handy fora 
screw-driver, handkerchief, etc. 

We never succeeded very well with a veil. 


right: but when we worked, getting in all sorts of 
positions, it was sure to get close to our face or 
neck, and stings were the result. 

We See by your letters, children, that you almost 
all say, that you would like bees better if they 
“didn’t sting.” 
fight their own battles; they have driven off thiev- 
ish boys from our apiary several times, when they 
were trying to steal honey, and they protect our 
fruit and vineyard better than a dog. Before the 
busy time comes for work in the apiary, rig up ahat 
and gloves, so you will be of usethere. If you are 
afraid all the time, you are of no account to work 
with bees. The expense is trifling—the gauze for 
the little girl's hat cost only ten cents, and atop was 
cut from a paper box. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., Jan., 1882. 


By all means, bring the convention here, 
Mrs. H., and you can have the “ prayer- 
meeting-room,”’ ** lunch-room,”’ or any other 
room, to do what you please with. I would | 
suggest, however, that you might be disap- | 
pointed to find the former room so filled up 
with bee-hive frames, section boxes, ete., | 
that you could hardly see the speaker. How- 
ever, you shall have the court-house free of 
charge, and it is but a short walk from the 
factory. The lunch-room shall be free to 
everybody who comes to theconvention ; and 
if we do not give you a very imposing bill of 
fare, we will give you all the honey you may 
consume (California mountain-sage includ- 
ed), with hot cakes and coffee to match. 
The ladies shall have lodging also, free, as 
long as they choose to stay; and as the time 
is a long way ahead, perhaps we may be able 
to study up a place for the gentlemen also, 
free of expense to them. By all means, have 
Brother Johnson come, to ask a blessing at 
the table, and assist in various other ways. 
—May God bless you, Mrs. H., and the little 








In making. we are careful to leave | 


If we | 
only wanted to walk around the apiary, it was all | 


For our part, we like bees that can | 





| 
We put on a linen sack, | 


to tell us about. 
our Juvenile Department? 


——————aeall ee Fe 
MORE ABOUT LAYING WORKERS. 


girl by your side, whom you have forgotten 
Has she ever written for 


ALSO A PLAN FOR GETTING GOOD QUEEN-CELLS. 





N page 603, D. A. McCord speaks of a laying 
worker and a laying queen living har- 
moniously in the same hive, and you ask 

if the queen or bees were not of the Holy- 

Land race. With me,such a case is not unusual 

with the Italians, where they have been queenless 

for some time. 

It has been demonstrated to my own satisfaction, 
(1) that laying workers will often be produced while 
unsealed larvve and qieen-cells exist in the hive, if 
the colony has been long queenless. (2) That some- 
times a great many laying workers will occupy the 
same hive in harmony. (3) That itis not always diffi- 
cult to introduce a laying queen to such a hive; and 
(4) that when the queen gets a firm foothold, her in- 
ferior substitutes disappear or stop laying. During 
the past season I had laying workers appear in 5 or 
| 6 nuclei, each of whieh was always supplied with 

either a queen or @ queen-cell, and almost always 

| with either eggsor unsealed larvze; but I think that, 
generally, several queens bad failed in succession. 
Into these hives several virgin queens from the lamp 
nursery were introduced successfully, without re- 
moving the laying workers, which afterward dis- 
appeared. It has been my practice to have my 
queen-cells built in strong and prosperous colonies, 
| as follows: 
I deprive a good colony of its queen and young 
| brood, and give it plenty of sealed brood, and the eggs 
from the imported queen. As soon as the queen- 
cells are fairly started over the hatching larvae, they 
are given to another strong colony, with brood in all 
stages (the queen of course having been removed) 
where the cells are completed. 

After this colony has finished two or three batches 
of cells, their brood is all ceiled, and they are given 
eggs from which to start cells fora fresh hive. Al- 
though this system requires intense watchfulness, I 
think it comes nearer than any other to nature’s 
plan. 

But, to the point bearing upon laying workers. 
After a colony has finished two or three batches of 
cells, and started several other batches, I have 5 or 6 
times found eggs from workers about the time the 


0 


| last brood was hatching. After the workers began 


to lay, but few if any cells were started, although a 
large number were promptly started before. Upon 
introducing queens to these hives, they were gener- 
ally accepted. In one hive the qucen held her own 
for3 or 4 weeks, and then disappeared. In another, 
after the queen had been laying several days, I 
picked from a single comb (drone) ten workers that 
Ifound in the act of laying, within two or three 
minutes’ time. There was no trouble in that hive 
afterward. In another, queen and workers laid to- 
gether for several weeks. The latter increased in 
power until nearly all the brood (several cards) and 
one-half the population were drones. I gave them 
2or3 cards of young brood,and very soon the 
ground around was covered with dead drones black 
and white. I knew this queen to be an extra good 
one, and wanted to test her “sand.’’ She did splen- 
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idly afterward. he quickest way to get rid of lay- | and increased to 92 colonies. I sold some colonies, 
ing workers is to stake thé bees intoa pile 10 rods | and now have 83 in the cellar, and 4 colonies on sum- 
from the stand, returning the hive supplied with | mer stands packed in hay. 


unsealed brood, and a qite¢n or queen-cell. 


All the | 


bees that can fly will return, but not the laying | 


workers. 
Another way: 


If there are many young bees that | 


would be lost by the above met'iod) give them an | 


unsealed queen-cell, and plenty of eggs and larve. 
OLIVER FOsTERr. 
Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Ia., Dec. 19, 1881. 


> TT 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF THE MAN 
WHO GOT 565 LBS. IN ONE YEAR 
FROM A NUCLEUS, 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT CELLAR WINTERING — WIN? | . " 5 
‘ter a pint of bees and a queen erery time,and 


TERING A COLONY ON 1! LBS. OF HONEY. 

OU say, in Dec. No. of GLEANINGS, page 597, 
8 that you have no doubt that I have been 
many of the rest. Yes, that is so. 
ups and downs in the few years I have kept bees, 
and I will tell you about it. I commenced bee-keep- 
ing in 1876, with one swarm, which I increased by 
‘dividing to3. It was a poor season here that year. 
if put them in the cellar in November, and in Febru- 
‘ary I took them out. 


| 
| 
} 


through discouragements and troubles like | 
I have had many | 


I will report next spring how I succeeded in win- 
tering them. So far they are all right. 

H. NEWHAUS. 

Burlington, Wis., Jan. 20, 1882. 

Thanks forthe figures, friend N. It seems 
‘to me your colony must have been a very 
small one, that consumed only 14 lbs. in 14s 
' days— rather a nucleus, was it not? I once 
| wintered a small colony that I should think 
hardly consumed more than that; but as I 
did not weigh them, I ean not say exactly. 

dare say, that those that used so little 


_ stores came out in better health than if they 
| had used four times as much. 


had | What a sav- 
ing it would be if we knew enough to win- 


thus save the large amounts of honey con- 
| sumed by a heavy colony! With our pres- 
ent light, we could easily make the pint into 
a rousing colony before winter. and may be 
get a crop of honey besides. Where is [Hos- 
mer now-a-days ? 


ec i 
THE SEX OF EGGS OF A QUEEN. 


| SOME THOUGHTS AND FACTS FROM A FRIEND OVER 


In March we had terribly cold | 


Weather, and a big snowstorm, so I lost 2 of my 3 | 


colonies. In January, 1877, I ordered the A. B. J., 
‘and Magazine, the first bee papers I ever read, and 
in May, GLEANINGS. From this I learned a better 
way of artificial swarming. In the fall of that year | 
T had 18 colonies in good condition for winter, and | 


| wer + 
¥ also in GLEANINGS, I occasionally find opinions 


THE WATER. 


oA N the columns of the British Bee Journal, and 
advanced on the above subject, which seem 
barely to harmonize with entomological facts; and 


if my judgment serves me correctly, Prof. Cook, in 


they all came out of the cellar in the spring, as | his Manual, advances the theory, that the sex of eggs 
| is determined, if not by the will of the queen-bee, at 
1878 Lincreased to 45, and took considerable honey. | 


bright as a new dollar. From these 18 colonies in 
I am sorry I did not weigh them in the fall and 
spring, and keep a record of the honey; now I al- 
ways weigh the bees when I put them in the cellar, 
and again when I take them out in the spring. Nov. 
7, 1878, I put them in the cellar; March 22, 1879, I 
took them out. They were as bright and nice as the 
spring before. They were in the cellar 135 days. 
One colony consumed only 4 Ibs.; 2.4% Ibs.; 4,5 lbs.; 
2,5% Ibs ; 14, 6 Lbs.; 3, 64% 
7 and 8 lbs., making an average of 6 8-9 lbs. I sold 
some colonies, and increased them during the sum- 
mer to 101, and had a very good crop of honey. Put 
them in the cellar Nov. 4, 1879, and took them out 
the latter part of March and fore part of April, 1880. 
They were in the cellar about 148 days. One colony 
consumed 1% Ibs.; 4, 3% Ibs.; 4, 4 lbs.; 15, 414 Ibs.; 8, 
5 lbs.; 14, 5% Ibs.; 13, 6 lbs.; 4, 6% lbs.; 1, 10% Ibs.; 
the rest, 7 and 8 lbs.; average amount consumed, 
5 815 lbs. Then I had the first spring dwindling. I 
sold some colonies, and increased to 88. I had only 
about 600 lbs. honey, nearly all fall honey, as white 
clover was a failure. Nov. 12, 1880, I put them in 
the cellar, and April 16, 1881, took them out. They 
were in the cellar 155 days. One colony consumed 5 
lbs.; 2, 6 Ibs.; 2, 6% lbs.; 2, 7 lbs.; 1, 12 
lIbs.; 1, 13% lbs.; 1, 15 lbs.; 1, 16% lbs,; the rest from 
8 to 12 lbs., averaging 9 4-5 lbs. per colony. I had 33 
dead colonies; the remaining 55 I doubled up, so I 
had 25 colonies in not very good condition, and 10 
nuclei of land 2 frames for queen-rearing. From 
these 25 colonies I obtained 6027 lbs. of honey, of 
which 3107 Ibs. was extracted, and 2920 lbs. comb, 


44 Ibs.; 1, 13. 


least by the amount of abdominal pressure to which 
she is subjected in depositing eggs in different-sized 
cells, whilst others, with a semi-claim to the appella- 
tion of naturalist, support the idea that the will of 
the insect in controlling the amount of sperm to 
each, is supreme in this matter of sex. I am not, 
however, aware that any definite conclusion has 
been arrived at, through demonstrative evidence; 


| and a few details of observations, taken in a small 


lbs.; 1,13 lbs., and the rest | 





apiary in the center of Montrose, Scotland, during 
last season, may assist your readers in forming an 
opinion thereon. 

During the first days of August, four out of five 
hives were prepared and sent to the heather above 
Fasque — a distance of over 14 miles; and some time 
after their despatch, the remaining hive, which was 
astock hive in movable frame, from which a top 
swarm had been taken, was discovered to be queen- 
less. The brood being all sealed, it was necessary to 
obtain a square inch of worker comb filled with eggs, 
from a hive at Rossie Gardens, a distance of overa 
mile. This was attached to comb with a small piece 
of wire, and two queen-cells were speedily raised 
thereon. After a few days, all the ova disappeared 
from the small piece of comb; and in about a week 
from the time of giving eggs, a number of drone- 
cells were filled with the whitish substance common 
to larvee at this stage. Here the thought suggested 
itself, that the queen had been overlooked in previ- 
ous examinations. But then, why these two queen- 
cells? And on a still more careful scrutiny, and 


comparison of the number of cells in previously 
mentioned square with the larve in drone-cells, a 
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harmony was obvious, and thus the previous ‘disap- | 
pearance of eggs was accounted for. It was now | 
perfectly clear, that the all-wise Creator had en- | 
dowed this insect with a forethought and power, 
probably unexampled in the animal kingdom, They | 
knew that they wanted a queen, and prepared their | 
cells accordingly. 
without a male to mate that virgin queen, their | 
colony would become extinct; hence they trans- 
ferred these eggs from worker to drone cells, te | 
prevent such a fatality. The result was, in the | 
month of October they had a queen performing all 
the duties pertaining to her position, and several 
drones were then flying. 

One more corroboration was noted. In one hive, 
a queen was observed dropping eggs, not in cells, 
but on the top of the comb, whilst a number of bees 
were, with the utmost order and eagerness, watch- 
ing and picking up the eggs, and placing them in 
cells. In this case, could the queen instruct the 
bees where each egg was to be deposited, if her will 
regulated the sex, or did they instinctively know 


They also seemed to know that, | 





the proper cell for each egg? It could scarcely be. 
The only warrantable and logical conclusion is, that 
the ova of a fertilized queen-bee, in a sense differing | 
from that of a virgin queen, or even a fertile work- | 
er, belongs to neither sex, being for the time neutral, | 
having its future sex determined by the cell in | 
which it is placed, and the treatment to which it is | 
subjected by the bees. 

Montrose, Scotland, Dec. 5, 1881. : 

I think. my friend, you are in error; for 
eggs have been repeatedly cut out of a work- 
er comb, and transferred to drone-cells, and 
vice versa; but, so far as I know, all experi- 
ments have resulted in showing conclusively 
that it made no difference where the egg was 
placed ,—it produced the same insect it would 
if it had not been moved. Moreover, micro- 
scopical experiments, detailed in that valua- 
ble little book, the Dzierzon Theory, show 
pretty conclusively that the egg producing 
the worker or queen is fertilized, while that 
producing the drone is not. You found the 
eggs gone which you gave them, and other 
eggs in drone comb, and these latter pro- 
duced drones ; but for all that, I do not think 
the bees moved them there. The eggs in 
drone-cells were probably the eggs of fertile 
workers ; and these fertile worker drones, I 
should say, could not have produced the 
drone that fertilized your queen. First, 
these drones could not well be old enough ; 
and secondly, it is a matter of great doubt 
whether eggs from fertile workers ever pro- 
duce drones equal to the task of fertiliza- 
tion. The fact you furnish, in regard to the 
bees taking eggs from a queen, and placing 
them in cells, is an important one; for, if I 
am correct; we have never had proof of this 
in print before — only conjectures that it 
might beso. Whether, in such a case, the 
bees would know from the looks of the egg 
which kind of cell it belonged in, or whether 
the queen called out to them, as they carried 
the eggs away, the name of the sex, is a 

retty deep question; but [ am inclined to 
Foubt whether the bees have the ability to 
judge, further than to call all eggs drones 
they find in drone-cells, until the larve are 
hatched. I also doubt the queen having 


K,. EDWARD. 


| ans. 





suflicient intelligence to communicate any 


knowledge of this kind to the bees. When 
a queen has too few bees to care for her 
eggs, she frequently exudes them, and the 
bees apparently eat them up. If they put 
them into cells, it seems to me a very unnat- 
ural proceeding, and I should be rather in 
doubt that they hatched out into either 
drones or workers. Did you, friend E., note 


| whether these eggs produced perfect bees 
| or 


drones? It has been suggested, that 


| caged queens sometimes furnish eggs for the 


bees to put around into cells; but I believe 
you are the first one, friend E., who has seen 
it done. 


———b +00 


S. I. FREEBORN’S REPORT. 


350 COLONIES IN WINTER QUARTERS A YEAR AGO, 
AND WHAT THEY DID. 

BOUT a year ago I reported having 350 swarms 

in winter quarters, Since then I have said 


= not a word (in GLEANINGS I mean), though I 


| have said several that might have been heard around 


here, especially when handling hybrids and Cypri- 
Well, had I not been ashamed to make a re- 
port last spring, it would have been about 145 with 


| live queens the first of May — 100 of them the weak- 


est lot ever owned by a discouraged bee-keeper; 


| about 40 that I had in a location where they wintered 


fairly well, were the salt that seasoned the whole 
mess, and served as a reserve corps to draw on for 
bees and brood to restock my empty combs and 
make a passably fair report out of what seemed in 
spring a very doubtful chance. The spring, or sum- 
mer, rather, as we had no spring (only winter fol- 
lowed by summer), was all that a bee-keeper could 
ask for, as May was bright and balmy, and the nights 
warm; that enabled many a handful of bees to build 
up into good strong stocks that in a more unfavora- 
ble season would have been lost by brood chilling. 

In May I had an opportunity of buying 19 swarms 
of blacks in box hives; this made 165 to start with; 
and as I had them in five places I debated whether 
to get them together in one or two lots, and run for 
honey, or increase them up to the original number 
again; but having so much comb on hand, and not 
liking to have the name of being out of bees, I con- 
cluded to increase them agaio. So I kept them scat- 
tered; and when dividing and making swarms | 
moved all the young ones to a new location, which 
prevented their returning to the old hive, which 
they will do more or less when not moved, and they 
work nearly or quite as well as natural swarm3 of 
the same strength. 

I had thought in spring, if I could increase as 
many as I have lost, it would be about all I could 
reasonably expect, without much of a honey crop; 
but after getting bees in my 350 hives again, | 
thought if they could do more than fill up they 
should have all the comb they could fill, and I kept 
them supplied according to strength and location; 
using, on some of the strongest, from 16 to 24 Gallup 
frames. 

The season was in many respects remarkable, es- 
pecially for heat and moisture. White clover was 
almost a total failure, as we got no pure clover 
honey, though there was sufficient of it to keep 
them increasing. Well, to be ready for basswoo 
and later flowers, we had too much rain during bass- 
wood for a large yield, the amount from this source 
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being about 8000 Ibs., and of later flowers 9500, mak- 
ing 17,500 lbs. of extracted, and increase 200 swarms; 
and while many have reported doing much better 
than this, I am satisfied with the result, as I did bet- 
ter than [ expected, which ought to satisfy any one. | 
We watched only one lot regularly, but depended on 
controlling swarming by cropping all old queens, 
and cutting out cells, and taking brood from the 
strongest; and yet we are not positive of losing but | 
three swarms. We have one lot ten miles from | 
home; another seven. Having them so far away, | 
and moving all young swarms, kept three of us go | 
busy through June and July that we had but little | 
time to go fishing or play ball. 

In regard to the wintering problem: I see that 
many think they have solved it, and in their particu- 
lar location they probably have; but should they try 
some other, it might be they would modify some- | 
what their present views, as, in my opinion, loca- 
tion has much to do with success cr loss in winter- 
ing, and that the wintering depends upon the sum- | 
mer’s gathering; otherwise, how shall we account | 
for one lot wintering well and another dying under | 
the same treatment a short distance away? It is | 
possible that, by taking all natural stores away, and | 
feeding sugar, they might all be winptered in a season 
when they would die on natural stores; but as we | 
can hardly tell when disaster is coming, and as it is | 
a big job to take the honey from them and feeda 
large lot, Ihave so far taken the chances of their 
wintering on their own stores. 

I take no stock in the theory that we must have 
them breed late in winter, for I have known them to 
winter well without feeding, when all honey sources | 
had failed in August. 

I have 102 swarms, chaff packed, outdoors, and 250 | 
in cellars. They seem to be doing fairly so far, both | 





out and in. Those out were carrying water in the 

warm part of the day on several days during Novem- 

ber and December. S. I. FRrEBORN. 
Ithaca, Wis., Jan., 1882. 
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why, my whole apiary is of that stamp. I must real- 
ly go and see that large clover field.” 

I put my smoker away, and before many minutes 
I was standing ina field of red. Imagine my sur- 
prise to see very few bees. I started home, greatly 
disappointed. As I got about half way home my 
silence was broken by a loud humming of bees pass- 
ing overhead. They led me toa large thistle patch 
where I found them so many in number that they 
were crowding, it seemed, to see how many could 
get one flower. I beat a hasty retreat homeward, 
well pleased with my two hours’ ramble, and with a 
strong resolution that I would destroy no more 
thistles. Day by day they gathered their sweet 
treasures, and at the end of one month the combs 
were bulged out with a beautiful golden-colored 
honey. T. C. CRILLY. 

Grafton, Lorain Co, O., Jan 30, 1882. 

I haven’t a doubt of what you say, friend 
C.; but if you go to recommending thistles, 
some of the friends wouldn’t sleep nights. 


| You see, it would seed the land of your 


neighbors; and as the common thistle grows 
a second year, it would be even worse than 
the much-abused, but comparatively inno- 
cent, blue thistle we had such a time about 
a year or more ago. I have seen bees get 
quite a little honey from thistles some sea- 


| sons, but I hardly think it is a very common 


occurrence, 
—_—_____—_—a> 090 a= 
A TRIP TO JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 


BY ONE OF THE “ BLASTED HOPERS.” 
CHAPTER I. 
PAY 1, 1881, I had but 13 colonies of bees and 3 
im very weak nuclei in my bee-yard, where from 
——~ 60 to 100 colonies usually stand. They looked 
so lonesome, and I felt so blue after my losses, that 


| I determined to buy moreif pos ible. After ccrres- 


ponding with several having bees to sell, and finding 


| their prices tov high for my pocket-book, I deter- 


| minedon a trip to Jefferson, the home of the Grimms 


HONEY FROM’ BASSWOOD, AND HONEY | 
FROM THISTLES. 





V4! | HOUGH my report is not very brilliant, and per- 
haps, also, a little out of season, I will try to | 
let you know what I have been doing the past 
summer. When the honey season began in real 
earnest, I found that I had only 30 colonies out of 39 
that were strong enough to make a start in the box- 
es. At the close of the basswood flow of honey I 
took off 2130 lbs. of nice white comb honey, an average 
of 71 lbs. per colony, and double increase. They 
would swarm and swarm; no amount of boxing 
would control them. I have doubled up and sold 
down to 66, which I am wintering in Langstroth 
hives on their summer stands. 


=) 


THISTLES AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Now, friend Root, allow me a little space to tell the 
readers of GLEANINGS who have possession of land 
where our common thistle grows, not to destroy 
them, for they are a good honey-plant in just the 
right time. In looking over my bees after the sur- 
plus arrangements were removed, I found plenty of 
brood, but very litte honey. Some time near the 
last of July I noticed that the bees were coming in 
heavily laden with honey. 

“Hallo!” says I to myself, ‘“*Mr. Root need not 
‘kick up such a dust’ about one red-clover queen; 





and many other quite extensive bee-keepers. For 
the want of a better conveyance, I proposed bring- 
ing them home inthe lumber wagon. Under the box, 


| rubber springs were improvised by cutting up old 


rubber boots and shoes, and in the box was placed 
hard and tough brushwood upon which boards were 
laid so that the hives would be level. An hour be- 
fore sunrise, May 30, | was on the road leading north- 
westward, and, rough and stony though it was, I was 
intending to do the 30 miles by noon. The morning 
was pleasant. The team needed no urging, and my 
spirits rose as I thought that perhaps to-morrow I 
might be returning with 20 colonies of nice yellow 
bees to work on the yellow blossoms of the dandeli- 
ons with which the roadsides were nearly covered. 
White clover, too, had also begun to show its small 
pink and white flowers, on which I saw many bees 
before arriving at Jefferson. As I passed througha 
small village, two or three men were seen giving 
their horses water at the town pump. I, too, drew 
rein and saluted them with a good-morning, which 
was pleasantly returned, after which they were asked 
of the prospect for buying bees in that locality. 
One of them laughed as he remarked, that nearly 
every one had gone out of the bee business, and, 
pointing to a house near by, said, ‘*‘ A bee-man lives 
there, but he has only one weak swarm lteft from the 
forty he had in the fall, and he is a sample of all.” 
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I drove on; and as I did so, noticed that there was 
plenty of basswood-trees in the woods, and many 
basswood logs lay by the sawmill, ready to be made 
into boards and seantling. The fenees by the road- 
side, too, were nearly hidden from sight by the rank 
growth of grapevines, sumac, and erabapple-trees, 
the latter of which were then in full bloom, giving 
forth their strong but delightful perfume. White 
clover was abundant also, so it must be a fine coun- 
try for bees. When within about four miles of Jef- 
ferson, my eyes were gladdened by the sight of a 
bee-yard, if yard it could be called, for they were in 
the open lot, and all in one long straight row —40 of 
them, and all Langstroth hives, and painted white. 
Of course. I called. The proprietor, a German, like 
nearly all his neighbors, was very busy putting on 
upper stories filled with empty combs, from which 
he proposed extracting the honey when it came. He 
had a small honey-house near the bees, on the hill- 
side. Under the house was his stone-walied cellar, 
where he wintered his bees with the greatest suc- 
cess. ‘ But,” said he, ‘I take great careof them. If 
they are too warm, | open the door and window, 
nights; and if too cold, [ warm them with a fire.’”’ 
He showed me the cellar, but it is not nearly so nice 
as mine, where the bees nearly all died. His bees 
were nearly all Italians, and very strong, I judged, 
by the number passing in and out. He said they 
were then working on the white clover and dandeli- 
ons. He could not be persuaded to sell any, so I 
drove on. J. L. WOLFENDEN. 

Adams, Walworth Co., Wis., Jan. 30, 1882. 


HOW TO BUILD UP AN APIARY,. 


AND ALSO HOW TO ITALIANIZE. 


COMMENCED in the spring of 188) with one 
swarm of black bees; increased by natural 
swarming to three, but got no surplus honey. 
I wintered all; but two came out strong in the 


. spring, and one weak. The weak one was the old 


swarm, but [ soon built them up strong in the spring 
by feeding candy, as given in the A BC, and I have 
taken 250 lbs. extracted honey, and incveased to ten 
by natural swarming. One first swarm filled their 
hive, containing 12 Gallup frames, in just ten days, 
with comb honey and eggs, and gave me 40 lbs. sur- 
plus honey. The hive they came from was a two- 
story one, with 24 frames in, and the queen filled 
them all with eggs, and I tell you there were a few 
bees around when they swarmed. 

Buckwheat did not amount to much with us, on 
account of dry weather; the bees stored surplus 
only about four days from it. 

HOW I INTRODUCED MY ITALIAN QUEEN. 

I got her of you; and as it was the first one I ever 
introduced, I took out all the frames of brood, except- 
ing one with a few bees and the queen, and put them 
into a nucleus hive. The next day the queen came, 
and I caged her on the single frame of brood left in 
the hive for 6 hours; I then lifted the cage, and let 
her out. The second day she commenced to lay, and 
I took out the brood combs and filled the hive with 
them, after the honey had been extracted. I then 
fed them up till the combs were filled and capped. I 
now have a rousing swarm of Italians. I wish to 
Italianize in the spring, and this is the way I am go- 
ing to do it: I have 9 colonies of black bees, and I 
shall make 9 nuclei, giving them each a capped 
queen-cell; when the cell hatches I shall build them 





up strong as fast as I can, at the expense of the nine 
old swarms. 1 expect, by the time I get the nuclei 
built up to strong swarms, the old ones will be pret- 
ty weak. I will then remove their queens and intro- 
duce laying Italians in their stead. By doing this 
way, lexpect to get the nuclei built up strong soon 
enough to gather surplus honey. I think I can do it, 
as I shall have the services of twoqueens to build up 
with. Do you think my plan will work, friend Root? 
C. E. LARRABEE, 

Horton, Jackson Co., Mich., Dec. 19, 1881, 

I think your plan a yery good one for Ital- 
ianizing, friend: L., providing you start the 
nine nuclei, say some time in April or May. 
If you keep on with the zeal you show now, 
I expect to see yow have a rousing.apiary ere 

O- 
long ; rd 


FROM THE BOX-ELDERS. 





FEW evenings since, as we were about to call: 


/ 

A on Mr. Duster, when nearing his residence we 
== heard music, both instrumental and vocal. 
The sitting-room was lighted up bright!y, and through 
one of the windows which came down‘ to the floor, 
over which was a partially drawn curthin, we saw 
the daughter seated at the piano — the f4thét in his 
easy-chair, and, with instrument accompan¥ing; they 
were making the whole house vocal with song while 
the wife and mother sat by contentedly listing. 
This scene was just such a one as can and should 
found in every farmhouse in our land, if we will “dt 
cultivate ataste for music. 
ful, after the toils and perplexities of the day; noth- 
ing that so * heals and humanizes our distempered 
natures,” and makes our homes lovely and lovable, 
as music. 

As we stood looking at this scene for a few mo- 
ments, it seemed almost rudeness to do 80; while, 
upon the other hand, we felt it nearly a sacrilege to 
disturb them. Mr. Duster appeared rather tardily 
in answer to our summons, and, by way of apology, 
said,— 

“We had got into the heavy part of our perfor- 
mance, and as there were only two of usto carry the 
four parts, it took our whole attention and efforts to 
do so!”” 

I looked at him somewhat amazed, that two per- 
sons could sustain foyr parts in music, when he re- 
sumed by saying,— 

“You see, my daughter played the instrument, 
and sung; that’s two parts, while I whistled a little 
tenor, and now and then whined a little falsetto for 
alto, and then game down on the bass for all F had 
left —‘ singing ourselves away to everlasting bliss,’ 
you see.”’ 

We found Mr. Duster in a very happy frame of 
mind; and why should he not be? Soon our eonver> 
sation led us to,our favorite topic — 

BEE CULTURE. 

**I see,” said Mr. Duster, ** that almost all who, adr. 
vertise queens for sale recommend them as being of 
an improved strain — telling how smart they are at 
the egg-laying business; how industrious and spry 
their progeny are, getting up early, and going to bed, 
late; crying when night comes when no bee can, 
work, not eyen the improyed sort; great, good- 
natured, good-looking fellows (?) that ‘never, no, 
scarcely ever,’ sting, etc., ete. 

‘*Now, do not understand me as ridiculing the 
claims of these parties, for | believe in the 
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IMPROVED BEE, 


and I believe, too, we have been improving them for | then in the springtime the sun warms up the 
the last ten years; and soI say, let them advertise | Pail so readily, and dries out all dampness. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


and give us the good points they claim. No one ex- 


pects they would advertise that they had got the 
old * black boss bee’ of 10 or 15 years ago. They 
would be looked upon as about on a par with the 
fish-monger who went on the street to sell fish, cry- 
ing, ‘Stinking codfish for sale! who'll buy?’ Solsay, 
ery up the good points you think you have devel- 
oped, and in this way stimulate others to greater 
efforts in the good work.” 

I saw that Mr. Duster was in right-down earnest 
in his belief in this matter, so I suggested that per- 
haps he bad got an improved strain of bees. As he 
did not respond at once, we looked at him and saw 
that be was regarding us in a kind of a quizzical, 
doubtful way, with one eye partly closed, and the 
other drawing a bead on us across the bridge of his 
nose. 

“Yes, yes!’ he broke out, “I’ve just that. 
bees strain every winter to get through, and they 
make it, too, by jim-i-ny!”’ 

“Tut, tut!’ interposed his wife, across the table. 

‘“* Well, well; leave off the two last words if you 
like,” said Mr. D.; *“ but it is the truth, all the same. 
Some of these fellows who winter their bees out- 
doors will tumble to my racket in the way of winter- 
ing, one of these days, ana don’t you forget it!” 

After going thus far out of the way to give his 
friends on outdoor wintering a ‘* whack,” 
called it, he returned to the improvement question 
again. 

“You don’t suppose that, after improving the 
short-horns that we bought of Johnny Bull until he, 
Johnny, is glad to come over and pay us a good 
round price for our improved short-horns; you don’t 
suppose, after improving our breed of horses ”’ (and 
here Mr. Duster arose and struck an attitude) “until 
we bave been able to send across the waters such 
samples as Foxhall and Iroquois, that cleaned out 
the whole ‘ caboodle’ of ’em; you don’t suppose that 
we have improved the little Jerseys until they are a 
far better breed in most respects than those first im- 
ported, and we, after doing all this, can’t improve 
our bees!”’ 

Here Mr. Duster dropped into his chair witha long- 
drawn-out ‘‘ pish,’”’ that seemed to let out all the 
wind there was in him. He, however, soon rallied, 
by saying, in conclusion,— 

‘Look at what has been done in the improvement 
of our poultry. Breeds that we imported thirty years 
ago can now hardly be recognized as the same, so 
great has been the change for the better. The hen- 
fever and bee-fever, I wish toremark, are very much 
alike. I will not diagnose them to prove it, but will 
simply say, that I have had both, and am myself a 
living monument of thirty years’ standing to the 
fact! It will take time, some money, and a good 
deal of patience, to bring this matter about’; but it’s 
as sure to come as that the future is before us.” 

R. H. MELLEN. 

Amboy-on-Inlet, Ill., Feb. 4, 1882. 

_Friend M., please tell Mr. Duster, next 
time you see him, that our friend Merry- 
banks has several projects in hand that he 
would like his opinion on, and one is, wheth- 
er he don’t think the ‘**‘ improved bee ’’ would 
get along faster if bred in his pail bee-hive. 
Shey are so much more comfortable, clus- 


'owing to its being composed of Just two 


learns that the advantage of having bottoms 
My | 


as he | 
| bottoms, or too few sides, or, as often hap- 
| pened when we had sent them all right, he 
| counted wrongly, and imagined he had not 
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tered together in a round ball,as it were, and 
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FRIEND DEANE’S SYSTEM OF WORK- 
ING SECTIONS FOR COMB HONEY. 


AE ei BB elie 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR WIDE FRAMES AND CRATES, FOR 
SECTIONS. 


yr does not usually take a bee-man very 
1 long to learn the advantages of simplici- 
ty and fewness of parts in his appliances 
for the apiary; and the great favor which 
the Simplicity hive has obtained is probably 


simple parts, bodies and covers. Almost 
every beginner suggests that a flat board, 
cleated, would do just as well as a bottom- 
board made just like a cover; but he soon 


and covers exactly alike, and always inter- 
changeable, more than pays for the extra ex- 
pense. Since our system of gauges, so that 
Simplicity hives made by one man always fit 
exactly those made by any other man, have 
become known, it is now quite common to 
have single orders for a hundred or more 
hives. Well, the one-piece section did a 
great deal in the same way toward simplify- 
ing. When there were two or more separate 
pieces to form a section, somebody was eve- 
ry little while getting too many tops and 


ee ee 
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got what he should have, which made more 
trouble, if possible, than the other. Well, 
not only are all such troubles over, but the 
one-piece section can be put up ever so much 
faster than the other; even if a nailed sec- 
tion is wanted, they can be put up faster, for 
it is a very much easier job to nail it nicely, 
when every part is held firmly in place while 
the nails are driven. 

Well, the wide frames to hold sections are 
still made of three different pieces, and the 
crate that sets over the frames, even the 
simplest in form, is made of quite a number 
of pieces. Now, friend Deane proposes to 
make two simple pieces of wood make pret- 
ty nearly the whole of both. Below I give 
you a cut of the pieces as he uses them. 









WOOD FORMING THE DEANE SEC- 
TLON-HOLDERS. 

Thesmallest piece is 14x44x7-32. The oth- 
er is 174x1§x7-3z. You will observe, the for- 
mer is just the width of an ordinary section 
in its widest part, and the latter just the 
width in the narrowest part. The latter is, 
in fact, only the bottom-bar to an ordinary 
wide frame. Now, in- ANN 
stead of notching them Wats 
together as friend Deane 
does, I would put them & x \ 
together in the usual way of dovetailing, so: 
If made to drive together hard, they will 
make a much firmer vant, and yet they can 
be easily bent back a little, when lifting out 
the sections. If separators are to be used, 
they are tacked to these short pieces. I 





THE PIECES OF 
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would suggest, that the prices for these | 
sticks be about $3.25 per eased. for the | 
small ones, neatly planed, and about double | 
the amount for the large ones. This will | 
make the four-box case, which it really is, | 
just $15.00 per thousand. 


pases : — 


In answer to the many calls for information in re- | 


gard to the new Deane system for comb honey, I 


have taken this opportunity to arise and explain | 


throvgb your valuable journal. 














CASE ILLUSTRATING *S SYSTEM. 
The arrangement, as shown above, is composed of 


seven wide cases, holding four 414x414 sections each, | 
and clamped together by means of two thin boards, | 


one on cach side of the cases. It will be noticed 
that there is a wire passing around the screws in 
ends of the boards, and that this wire has 2 small 
wire loops around it; now, by pushing these small 
loops toward the screws, every thing is made so tight 
that the wires sing like fiddle-strings. 


and you can then handle the cases like a solid 
box. By bringing the small loops to the center. 
every thing is made loose, and any one case can be 
lifted out without trouble. 


the brood-frames, and then set this case right down 
on the strips. 


cept into the sections. 


We will now let | 
friend Deane tell how he uses these little | 


Tighten the | 
wires at each end of the cases in the same manner, | 


Place strips 14 wide by | 
4 inch thick all around the hive, and right on top of | 


Make all tight by means of these | 
strips, so no heat or bee can pass up from below, ex- | 
When the bees get well to | 


Its use is to suspend the cases on each side of the 
brood-chamber, and when the bees get well to work 
in them, raise them to the upper story and put emp- 
ty ones in their places. When the cases are used 
without separators, you must use a perforated metal 
division-board on the sides of the cases in the body 
of the hive. You can nail separators on the cases, 
| if you wish; butin that ease they would not do to 
send to market, as the cost would be too great. 
Trusting tbis system may prove of great value tothe 
readers of GLEANINGS, I remain,— C. H. DEANE. 
Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky., Dec. 28, 1881. 


Now, as we have considered the advan- 


_tages,it may be well, before going into it too 


strongly, to look at the otherside. The plan 
for drawing up the frames by sliding the 
wires, is an old device, and, I believe, was 
discarded, as being too much bother, and 
also too frail. Those who have had experi- 
ence in shipping, know how quickly such 
devices are torn into bits; pe even when 
handled in the apiary, by ordinary hel. I 
fear they would be all the while * tumbling 
to’ pieces.”? The case costs just about the 
“same as our combined shipping-case, and 
does not have the observing-glass on each 
side, either. Two objections present them- 
selves to the hoop-ironframe. The one sent 
us weighs nearly 4 Ib., and, at the usual 
| price, 6 cents per Ib. for — iron, the iron 
alone costs more. than we sell complete wide 
| frames for by the thousand. The other ob- 
| jection is the bottom-bar extending right 
| through between the upper and lower tier of 
sections, separating them +inch further than 
with the usual way. This latter objection 
/may be, perhaps, done away with; but at 
| present I hardly know how. Now, after all 
this. I still think friend Deane has madea 
start in the right way, and that his system 
will doubtless be adopted by many, and 
probably greatly improved during the com- 
ing season. 
WATER FOR BEES IN WINTER. 


work and you want to tier up, just raise the whole | 


combination, and place an empty one under it; but | 


be very careful to get the cases exactly over each 


other so the bees can pass from one to the other. | 
The cases have no top-bar, and when they are | 


trussed up the sections are firm and solid, being the 
same width the cases are. When used without sep- 
arators, the whole thing can be sent to market just 


as it comes from the hive, simply by placing thick | 


paper on bottom and top, and screwing a couple of 


strips across the top and bottom and into the sides. | 


This arrangement of the new Deane system I use on 
Simplicity and Star chaff hives, and it leaves about 


% of an inch to spare on the sides of the Simplicity, 


so you can use the regular body to slip over it, or it 
can be used on any 10-frame Langstroth hive, or the 
principle can be applied to any movable-comb hive. | 














THE HOOP-IRON WIDE FRAME. 


This device is made of hoop iron, and will hold two 
of the above cases, as can be seen by the cut. | 


FRIEND BOOMHOWER ONCE MORE, 


CHAPTER IL. 

‘i N my letter to you which was published in Sept. 
| ML No., [stated that my bees were supplied with wa- 
|=" ter during their confinement in winter, and that I 

thought it was the main point of my success in 

wintering, and that I would give my method of sup- 

plying them with water while inthe cellar. As soon 

as Sept. GLEANINGS was sent out, I began to receive 
| postals and letters from bee-keepers from all over 
the country, far and near, requesting me to give 
them my plan of supplying bees with water, and my 
method of getting 286 lbs. of white honey from one 
colony of bees. As I was at the time in Vermont, 
running ene of A. E. Manum’s apiaries and queen- 
yards, and also at the same time giving almost daily 
instruction by mail to my family in New York State 
concerning the management of my apiary and affairs 


| there, it was beyond my ability to find time to write 
| to GLEANINGS, giving methods and plans. 
' so after friend Doolittle thought that [ was casting 
| shadows upon our old pioneer bee-keepers, I thought 


And al- 


that I would not write any more letters to 


| GLEANINGS or any other paper pertaining to bee 


culture. But I guess friend D. thought perhaps I 
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was hitting him a little, for I think I have heard that 
he does not winter his bees very well, and so wanted 
my shadows to hit Langstroth and Quinby; but, 
friend D., such was not my intention. But, to re- 
turn tothe water question. 

From my first experiment and first winter in 
wintering bees, I can’t tell exactly how it came 
about, but I got the idea in my head, that bees need 
water in winter, for I remember, when a small lad, 
of seeing my brother-in-law’s bees go for water when 
first carried out in spring, and I guess from this I 
first got the idea of water for bees while inthe cellar 
or winter repository; and as my experience grows, 
this idea becomes more and more established and 
contirmed within myself. 

One day last spring I received a visit from 2 gen- 
tleman living in the southern part of the town who 
keeps bees. He had about 40 colonies in his cellar. 
He related to me that he had taken extra pains to 
have his cellar very dry, and free from dampness. I 
asked him how his bees were wintering. Hetold me 
that for some time they had been very uneasy, and 
one day, as he wasin the cellar, the idea came to him 
that perhaps they needed more under ventilation; 
and as there was nothing handy to put under the 
hives, be took potatoes; and as his hives were all 
box hives, and very heavy with horey, the potatoes 
were somewhat smashed, and the juice from them 
collected in a little puddle of water. The next day 
he was again looking at his bees, and every hive that 
had potatoes under, the bees had collected down and 
sucked up every particle of moisture that could be 
obtained from the smashed potatoes. He asked me 
what I thought made them so eager for the juice 
from these potatoes. _My friends, what do you think 
about it? Does this not look as if those bees were 
very thirsty? I think it does. 

One more point, and then I will drop the water 
question for the present. About a mile and a half 
from me is located a bee-keeper by the name of E. 
Haverly. He has, for wintering his bees, a house 
partly set ina Bank of dry soil. He has it well ven- 
tilated, and the air inside, when the bees are in, is 
very dry —so much so that every thing is fairly 
dusty; 90 colonies of bees were put in last fall; in 
the middle of the winter the bees began to get very 


uneasy, and began to crawl out and drop upon the | 


floor in such numbers that it began to look quite se- 
rious. About the first of March, if 1 recollect right, 
in the morning of a promising, sunshiny day he seut 
word for me to come and help him carry out his bees 
to give them a fly. I went and helped him do so; 
and upon looking at quite a number of colonies that 
were nearly destitute of bees, I found lots of dead 
and apparently starved brood. All had plenty of 
honey. What was the cause? I think it was this: 
That the bees had begun to rear brood, and were in 
want of some moisture; and as all surroundings 
were as dry as a powder-house, none could be had, 
and the bees became uneasy and discouraged, and 
had left the hives, and dropped upon the floor. Out 
of the lot, he managed to save about 40; and the 
most of these were so weak that it took until late in 
the summer before they could rally so as to be of 
any use. I believe that Mr. H. has provided water 
for them this winter, and that his bees are winter- 
ing well. 


HOW I SUPPLY MY BEES WITH WATER IN WINTER. 
As my bees are carried into the cellar, and set in 
place where they are to remain through the winter, 











each hive is raised up from the bottom-board about 
¥ of an inch, by means of four little blocks of wood. 
After each and every hive is in place, the covering, 
or honey-board, is taken off; then I cover over the 
top of the hive with common cotton cloth, or cheap 
factory; then I lay the honey-board tight down upon 
this cloth. After a few days, the moisture from the 
colony will draw through the cloth, and collect in 
little clear drops upon the under side.of honey-board; 
and often little drops, like very small peas, will be 
on the upper side of the cloth, or between the cloth 
and honey-board. The bees can help themselves to 
this water at any time, without any inconvenience, 
or leaving the cluster, as it is only ‘4 of an inch from 
the top of frames to the under side of honey-board, 


| and the bees generally cluster over the tops of the 


frames; so you see that water is always within their 
reach. When too much moisture collects upon the 
under side of honey-board, I turn it over, and so 
keep doing through the entire winter. This water I 
have often collected and tasted. I find it to be as 
clear and pure to the taste as good spring water. 
Some colonies gav® much more moisture than oth- 
ers. The fewer the bees, the more moisture is giv- 
en. The cloths never get wet or damp, but are al- 
ways dry. I never give any upper ventilation. It 
don’t agree with me or the bees. I never have any 
moldy combs in spring, nor do I carry out any dead 
colonies, and but few dead bees upon the bottom- 
boards. I have 25cclonies under ground, covered up 
tight with from six inches to one foot of earth, with 
no ventilation except what can pass through the 
ground packed tightly over them. In the spring I 
will report how they come out. 
HOW I GOT 286 LBS. OF HONEY FROM ONE COLONY. 
The reason that I got this amount of comb honey 
in such a very short space of time was this: The col- 
ony had good care, lots of bees, did not waste their 
time swarming, or preparing to swarm, for the rea- 
son that they had no queen in the hive, nor material 
to rear one from, and that they had perfect surplus 
arrangements. As this was only an experiment, I 
will not yet give to the public how I managed this 
way of preventing swarming; but so far it has 


| worked well, and the two colonies that I experiment- 


ed with gave the largest yields of honey of any in the 
yard. 

I wish to say, through GLEANINGS, that whoever 
wrote to me for information concerning what I have 
written in this chapter, and did not get an answer, 
will please excuse me for so doing, as I was then 
overrun with work, care, and anxiety. 

In Chapter ILI. I will tell you how I stir up my 
bees in winter, and whether it harms them or not, 
and also something about buckwheat and its culti- 
vation, and melilot clover. FRANK BOOMHOWER. 

Gallupville, Scho. Co., N. Y., Feb., 1882. 

It would seem from the many facts in this 
direction, that bees do need a little water oc- 
casionally, when wintered in the cellar; but 
I really do not see, friend B., that your plan 


of giving it to them is materially different 


from that of a good many others. You sim- 
ply stop most of the upward ventilation, and 
take the chances of the condensation fur- 
nishing just enough and no more. I think 


this would be greatly dependent upon the 
temperature and dryness of the cellar.— Your 
nap of getting an extra crop of comb honey 

y making the colony queenless at just the 
right time, is essentially the same as the one 
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suggested by some of our York State bee- 
keepers. If I am right, it works sometimes, 
and at others it don’t. Did you not have 
fertile workers, and hordes of these useless 
drones, as a result of keeping them queen- 
less, With no means of rearing a queen ? 
CYPRIANS, ETC. 


HOW THEY WINTER. 


ing up bee literature for a few years, but have 

had no honey. Commenced with black bees, but 
the moths crippled them, and the robbers cleaned 
me out last spring. Last June I bought two nuclei | 
of Cyprians, of three combs each, one ina Lang- 
stroth and the other in what is called here a Mitchell 
hive; filled both with frames furnished with fdn. 
In anincredibly short time both hives were filled 
with bees and honey, and they commenced storing a 
surplus, when the drought closei their labors in that 
direction. I left them, for the winter, on their sum- 
mer stands, setting up a few boards, to break off the 
north and west winds. The Langstroth had its 
honey-boxes on, and the other a super, with three 
frames, the ones immediately below them being un- | 
covered. Iwas careful not to disturb these upper 
arrangements after the close of the propolis season, 
as the bees would not then be able to shut off up- 
ward ventilation. Remembering Mr. Langstroth’'s 
experience, I provided them with a large amount of 
downward ventilation, the Langstroth baving an en- 
trance of *; of an inch, the width of the hive, and 
the other 7 by *; inches. Yesterday they cleaned 
out their hives, and are very busy to-day cleaning | 
each other off. There were but few dead bees in the 
Langstroth, and about three times as many in the 
other. Both hives feel about as heavy as they didin 
the fall. 

The Cyprians are certainly great honey-gatherers, 
and their courage and pluck are simply wonderful. I 
no longer fear either moth or robbers. While very 
carefully handled, they are as gentle as kittens; but 
‘upon the slightest false move they boil out and 
“pitch in.’”’ Smoke is of little account, as they make 
no provision for retreat, ever ready ‘*to die’’ upon 
the wound, and leave the sting behind. I think they 
are just the bees to keep for storing honey in boxes 
or glasses above, and, for this purpose, I will change 
all my hives to Langstroth. This will require but 
little handling of them; and while my sheep are 
lying in the shade in the heat of the day, I can hive 
the swarms that come out — if they will let me. 

I want some of those ‘ flat-topped glasses,”’ repre- 
sented on page6l of GLEANINGS, when you get them; 
and, also, with them a pair of gloves, which latter, 
surely, is admissible in handling, ever so little, these 
spunky little yellow jackets. 

In former years this was a“ land of honey,’ and 
may be again. C. 8. CALLIHAN, 

Jem, Clark Co., Mo., Feb. 6, 1882. 

And this reminds me, friend C., that the 
strongest colony in our apiary is the Holy- | 
Land one we have mentioned. They are al-| 
most the only ones that are wintering on 
natural stores, just because they had abund- 
ance of stores without any sugar feeding. 
Well, as a matter of course they spot their 
hive, while the others do not; but for all | 


if HAVE been experimenting with bees, and read- 


BEE CULTURE. 
that, they are still the strongest colony in 
the apiary. With 200 all like this one, | 
almost feel as if I could supply the market 
with bees by the pound, without buying any, 
even if friend Burch does not come forward 
and help at all this season.—So, friend C.., 
you are expecting to avoid the stings by 
using i glasses and gloves. I presume 
you will let the glasses stand on the hives 
until the frosty weather has driven the bees 
all out of them, and then you can quietly 
march off with your spoil. To do this, you 
will need to set your bell-glass on a thin 
bottom of wood, having only one opening in 
the center. When it is to be lifted off, just 
revolve the glass around this center, and it 
will come loose quietly, and can be raised 
without irritating their ** majesties.”” A 
house apiary would be beautiful for this 
work, and it would then be a splendid place 
to show to visitors. I have pubenitied the 
glasses to two glass-factories for prices. 


<i 
CASTLES IN THE AIR, ETC. 


MAR. 





PLANNING YOUR WORK FOR THE COMING SEASON, 
N reading Banner Apiary Notes in Feb. No. of 
6) GLEANINGS, I see that there was some one 
else besides myself going after that * forty- 
colony” craze. Somehow it makes me think that | 
have something on my mind which seeks an outlet 
in GLEANINGS. On turning to my note-book I find 
the following under the head of specialties: — 
“Select six best colonies, and make three divisions 
of the same. No. 1 to berun for comb honey, as that 
is the oldest method of obtuiuing honey from bees. 
No. 2, for extracted hone”, the next step in order 
after comb honey. No.3 for that * bonanza,’ eighty 


| colonies from the two, although I do not expect to 


get much above one-fourth of that number, which will 
be doing very well, if I could realize six dollars 
apiece for the twenty in the fall, providing expenses 
were not too heavy. If [ were in the queen business 
I should have a No. 4. As it is, I shall leave that to 
W. Z. Hutchinson or some one else.”’ 

Now for No. 3, as reviewed from notes. 


HOW TO INCREASE TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF 
GOOD COLONIES POSSIBLE. 

I will speak of only one colony, as an illustration. 
Keep the colony together until the hive seems a 
little crowded; then remove three frames with ad- 
hering bees, two of sealed brood, one of eggs; place 
them together with one empty comb, in an empty 
hive on a néw stand. If there does not seem to be 
bees enough at No. 2, shake one or two frames in 
front of it (a good many bees will return to the old 
stand, so be sure to have enough); leave queen at 
No. 1, and fill vacancy with empty combs or fdn. 
Now give to No. 2 a queen-cell about ready to hatch 
(tbese queen-cells I shall take from other colonies, 
for the reason that, if I were running cnough colonies 
on the principle of ‘*make as many as you can,” one 
colony would furnish queecn-cells for a number of 
new ones); let them remain in this state until No. 2 
has a laying queen: then add 3 more frames of 
brood and bees from No. 1; this would give to each, 
seven frames of brood and honey. Fill space in 
each hive as before. In afew days the same can be 
gone over with, working on both No. 1 and No. 2, 
which should be kept about equal in strength; and 
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so on through the whole season. By the above 
method the laying queens are always kept ina full 
colony, where they can do the most good. “In 
union there is strength; in division, weakness.” 
One queen in a strong colony will produce more 
eggs than two queens in two weak ones. 


TAKING NOTES. 

Perhaps my method of reading bee journals will 
be new to some. On sitting down to read a bee 
paper I do not try to take it allin at one mouthful, 
but “bite’’ off what I can ‘‘chew.”’ With pencil 
and note-book in hand I commence reading; when I 
find any thing that I want to remember, I put it 
down under the heading it belongs to. Headings 
read something as follows: Wintering; Hints on 
handling bees for comb honey; Uniting colonies; 
Introducing queens; Work to be done this winter, 
ete. I find after pursuing this course for a short 
time, I have a complete A B C, or bee dictionary. 
Very often the note gives only the No., page, and 
heading of the article in reference. If every be- 
ginner would adopt the above plan, he would save to 
himself a large amount of anxiety and worry, be- 
sides a great many blunders and losses, and, if I am 
not mistaken, a good many of Mr. Root’s postal 
cards, to say nothing of the time consumed in writ- 
ing them. 

SEPARATORS TO BE USED BETWEEN BROOD-COMBS. 

I do not remember of ever seeing the above men- 
tioned. If any one has used them, will he please 
state with what success? I have had a great deal of 
trouble in getting foundation drawn out evenly, 
when hung by the side of an empty comb — the bees 


bulging the latter so much that it prevented getting | 


a perfect comb from the sheet of fdn.; also necessi- 
tating the trimming of the bulgedcomb. J presume 
others have had the same trouble. Now, it occurs 
to my mind that, to use a separator of thin wood 
about three inches wide, hung between the two, 
would make every comb as smooth and neat as sec- 
tion-box honey. To make the separator, get out 
pieces the right width, and one inch shorter than 
the hive it is to be used in. Clasp the ends with 
folded tin, one end of which has been clipped and 
turned back to form the projection, and you have it. 
When finished, it should hang about half an inch be- 
low the mat covering the frames. L. D. GALE. 
Stedman, Chaut. Co., N. Y., Feb. 9, 1882. 

Your plan of increase, friend G., is exact- 
ly the one I pursued in increasing 11 to 48 in 
a single season. At present I do not know 
of any better way, including, of course, the 
aid of empty combs, or fdn., and the lamp 
nursery for hatching the queens.—Professor 
Cook, at the convention, suggested a similar 
way of taking notes, and I think it is by all 
meaus to be commended. You will observe 
that GLEANINGS has broad margins, and the 
poner will admit of writing nicely and plain- 

y on it, with ink.— You will find, in the first 
volume of the American Bee Journal, exact- 
ly your plan for getting straight combs, giv- 
en by Mr. Langstroth, with illustrations, 
over 20 years ago. He used sheets of both 
tin and wood. Notwithstanding this, the 
~atent-Office afterward granted a patent on 
tin separators for getting straight combs. 
The plan was abandoned, because it took up 
so much room in the heart of the brood-nest, 
and because the bees would often swarm out 
and desert such hives. 








WINTERING ON SUGAR. 


ABSENCE OF POLLEN, ETC. 


SANUARY 23d the mercury fell as low as 12 
J below zero. It gradually got warmer up to 

the 27th, on which day it was 60° in the shade 
at noon, and the bees had a regular jubilee. [I made 
an examination of all my colonies; laid out the 
packing, which is rye straw and lawn-mower clip- 
pings, ete., and let the sun dry out all the moisture; 
looked to see if there were any dead bees on the 
bottom-board, and see if they had enough stores, 
ete. Well, I found them in good shape. Two-thirds 
of them were fed last fall on thick coffee A sugar 
syrup; and they did not have a grain of pollen, so 
far as I know. When I looked at them they did not 
have any brood either; neither did those that had 
pollen. Those that were fed on sugar were some I 
got in the country, and saved from being brim- 
stoned. I put several of them (seven in one in- 
stance) into one hive cn full sheets of foundation. I 
mean to test the point, whether it is possible to rear 
brood without pollen. My hive is similar to the 
Doolittle, so arranged that I can pack five inches all 
around the brood-chamber. 

MEASURING BEES’ TONGUES. 

Will you or Prof. Cook tell us the best way to 
measure the length of the worker’s tongue? Why 
should we not try to breed a race of bees that can 
get the nectar from the most thrifty red clover? I 
think that, with the required skill and energy, this 
can be accomplished. 

In the matter of 

DRAWING OUT FOUNDATION, 

it has been my experience that the black bees are 
ahead. Last fall I hadacolony of Italians that I 
feared were not strong enough for winter, as they 
covered but four Gallup frames. I turned in a col- 
ony of blacks with them, and put three full frames 
of foundation in the center. Two days after, I 
found nearly all the blacks on the foundation, draw- 
ing it out in nice shape, and but few Italians among 
them. The latter were lounging around in a sort of 
lazy way on the other combs. 

According to my notion, the 

SHEPARD SWARMING-BOX 
is far superior to the improvement of Rev. Mr. 
Jones (see page 78). The “improvement’’ has too 
many places for limbs, ete., to catch on; and if I 
got the bees init, would be afraid a stray limb 
would tip it up, and throw them all out again before 
I got them to the ground. J.S. HOFFMAN, 

Williamsport, Pa., Feb. 6, 1882. 

At the convention, Professor Cook had a 
queen-cage which he said was the one used 
in measuring bees’ tongues. You candoubt- 
less get one from him on application.—The 
matter of taking bees that are to be brim- 
stoned, and wintering them on sugar and 
fdn., is quite an important one. Let us see 
to it, that no more bees are brimstoned in 
this fair land of ours.—Is it not possible 
that your black bees were young ones, and 
the Italians old, that made the difference 
you mention? I am inclined to think we 
shall find there is no great difference in the 
two races in working fdn., only that certain 
stocks will go at it with much more vigor 
than others. ‘he extra energy of the Ital- 
ians would seem to make them go ahead, as 
a rule, I believe. 
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Heads oj Grain, 


From Different Fields. 

SS + : 
of” AM thinking of moving to Southern Dakota in 

the spring, and if I go I should like totake my 
— bees alcng with me. I have three colonies in 
chaff hives, which I got from you, and I wish to 
know the best way to arrange them for shipping 5.0 
miles by railroad. Will there be danger of combs 
breaking down? ard if so, how can I prevent them 
from doing so? W. PLATTS. 

Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 23, 1882. 

If you adhere strictly to the following, 
friend P., I — you will get your bees 
through safely : Move them when the 
weather 1s leh when the combs will 
be in the best condition for shipping, and 
the least danger of the bees being injured by 
heat or cold. 2. Leave only 9 combs in the 
lower story of chaff hive; space them even- 
ly, and fasten them securely, by placing 
sticks between the ends of the frames from 
top to bottom, making the last one wedge 
tight: nail a piece across the top of the 
frames at each end. 3. Fasten wire cloth 
over the entrance and top of the hive, giving 
the bees the upperstory to playin. It would 
be well to go on the same train, and look 
after them a little. 


PLANTING POPLAR-TREES. 

A great many of your readers have waste land 
that is uncultivated, and is doing them no good, 
while they could, with but little cost, plant it in pop- 
lar, and within a few years the land, for the timber 
alone, would be greatly enhanced in value, to say 


nothing of the vast amount of honey it would yield. | 


There are trees near me not over eight years old 
that are fully 10 inches in diameter, and have been 
blooming 4 years. With these considerations, to- 


gether with the fact that the trees can be bought at | 


$1.00 per 100, I think the subject worthy of your call- 
ing attention to it. CHAS. KINGSLEY. 
Greeneville, Tenn., Jan., 1882. 


HANDLING BEES IN WINTER, ETC. 
Can you tell me if bees need attention? Does 


looking into the hive at any time do them injury or | 


benefit, when all seem quietly usleep this cold win- 
ter weather? In other words, what is to be done for 
bees this month and next? I wish some bee journal 


as good as GLEANINGS would tell the A BC class | 


what to do each month, or asynopsis of what may 

be done each month. It would satisfy some very 

much. L. C. DONNELLY. 
Valmont, Col., Jan. 17, 1882. 


While I am not sure that it harms bees to | 


remove the cushions and take a look at them 
in cold weather, I would rather advise that 
the hives be not touched, when the weather 


is too cold for them to fly.—I have often | 
thought of monthly directions ; but you see | 
GLEANINGS goes all over the w orld, and the 


directions for you would not do at all for our | 
friends in the South, to say nothing of those | 
the other side of the equator. Evenif it did, 
much of it would be a repetition of the A B | 
C, or of former years. Nevertheless, I will | 
try what can be done. 


| WANTED —A PROCESS FOR MAKING DARK HONEY 


LIGHT. 

I find, in selling, that white honey will sell twice as 
quick as dark, and at a far better price, even if the 
dark is better in flavor and quality. I consider it, 
therefore, of great importance to bee-kecpers to 
find a way by which they can convert their dark ex- 
tracted honey into white. It seems to me that sci- 
entific men, thoroughly posted, might find an easy, 
practical way (that is, practical to the bee-keeper) 
to convert the dark honey into white, without des- 
troyving the flavor or any of the good qualities, if a 
sufficient inducement were offered tothem. Now, I 
think you should discuss this question in your jour- 
nal; and if you can find 99 bee-keepers who are 
willing to offer $5.0) each as a premium to any man 
who invents such a practical way as above stated, 
let them pay the $5.00 into your hands and I will 
send mine, with the understanding that you offer 
the $500 so received as a premium to any man who 
will fill the bill, subject to your decision, that the 
process wanted is practical for the use of common 
bee-keepers, that it is simple, and that the honey 
passing through this process will become as white 
as basswood, without losing any of its flavor or any 
of its good qualities. Cuas. H. GROTE. 

Mauston, Juneau Co., Wis., Dec. 20, 1881. 

Thanks, friend G.; but I hope you will 

/excuse me for being a little incredulous as 
to the possibility of any such process, with- 
out adding any thing to the honey that 
would subject us to the charge of adultera- 
tion. Also, if Iam right, dark honey usual- 
ly has a flavor rather inferior to our light 


clover, basswood, and sa ze honey. 


HOUSE APIARIES. 

Five years ago I visited your place, and took my 
first lesson in bee business. You then had a house 
apiary full, or nearly so, of bees. I would like to 
know if it was a success, and whether you have one 
or more. 

HOW TO GET BEES FROM WIDE FRAMES, IN TAKING 
OUT SECTION HONEY. 

Take a box 2 feet high, and long enough to hold 20 
or more frames, they to be half an inch apart. Make 
the box wide enough so the frames will just hang in 
the top; then take any metal dish, put in fire and 
rotten wood, enough to make a goodsmoke; set this 
in the box, and you are ready to take out honey by 
the wholesale. Bees are driven from the frames at 
once, and you can keep one man busy carrying hon- 
ey. No trouble with bees clustering on, and uncap- 
ping the honey; no danger from robbers, as your 
hive will not be open long enough fer them to get a 
| start. L. U. Topp. 

Vermillion, Erie Co., 0., Jan, 28, 1882. 


Our house apiary is now vacated, friend 
T.; but we propose to stock it up again as 
soon as we can get bees enough ahead to 
spare. It is not as pleasant working with 
bees in it, as in the open air, and our bees, 
you know, are all pretty thoroughly worked. 
—If your box were carried right beside the 
hive, | can readily see that it would be a 

retty good thing, “for the bees would have 
but little time to uncap the sections while 

you were lifting out the frames full, and 
| placing them in the ‘smoky box.” Many 
| thanks for the suggestion. 
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MAKING THE BEES BUILD OVER THE TIN BAR, 1N 
THE WIRED FRAMES. 

In putting foundation into wired frames, I tried 
the experiment of cutting each sheet into two equal 
parts, and then lapping one half on one side the tin 
center-bar, and the other half on the opposite side 
the bar. Bythis means I induced the bees to build 
the frame full the whole length, and not to leave a 
space over the bar. This is but little more work; 
takes no more foundation, and makes a much nicer- 
looking comb, than by putting all on one side the 
bar. I tried it with six frames, and found them all 
well filled out. The idea is new to me, although it 
may not be new in itself. If considered of value, let 
the friends know of it in GLEANINGs. I like, if I 
have any thing I think good, to let the world know 
it. J. E. Ponb, JR. 

North Attleboro’, Bristol Co., Mass., Feb. 2, 1882. 


Thanks, friend P., for the idea. When 
honey is coming in briskly, we have no trou- 
ble in getting the bees to cover the tin bars 
completely; but at other times they do build 
out the fdn. on the side where it covers the 
bar, and leave the other. Your plan will fix 
it nicely. And, by the way, you have start- 
ed another and very important matter. Rub- 
ber plates, to fill a frame complete, are pret- 
ty heavy to handle, and rather expensive. 
One to make a half. L. frame full, would be 
quite pretty to handle, and could be worked 
perhaps enough more rapidly, besides the 
smaller expense. 
ting some out for a half L. frame. 


’ 


he 


query may come in here, Why have the tin | 


bar? I would have it, my friends, because 


it enables us to make a frame very much 


lighter, and, as a matter of course, with a 
much greater area inside for honey-cells. 
Our wired frames are made of such light 
strips of pine, that we are enabled to dis- 
pense with a great amount of heavy wood 
that has heretofore encumbered the very 
heart of the bee-hive. 


DOLLAR QUEENS. 

As complaints are continually made by parties in- 
terested, doubtless, in keeping up high prices, against 
the dollar-queen business, perhaps a few words in 
reply will be permitted from a buyer and producer 
of queens who does not sell any. A few years ago, 
in the National Convention, a speaker, deploring 
the degeneracy sure to result from the low price of 
queens, asked what would become of our herds of 
choice cattle and sheep, if bulls and rams were of- 
fered fora dollar! The reply was, that if bulls and 
rams could be pioduced for one dollar, they would 
sellat that, or nearly that price. Now, if such parties 
would but reflect, they would see that an untested 
queen can be sold much cheaper than one kept till 
its progeny appears; also, that some men have a 
greater aptitude for such a pursuit than others, and 
can therefore produce good queens much more 
cheaply than others. So long as careful breeders 
are content to furnish untested queens at one dol- 
lar, or even less, and claim that they can make more 
money at that than in honey production, who should 
complain? It is true, that careless, shiftless men 
may sell queens not properly reared; but may not 
that be done at three dollars, and more to the injury 


of the buyer, than by him who sells at one dollar? | 


That good queens may be reared for one dollar, is 
now beyond question. The public, by patronizing 


I will at once see to _ 


| those who do the best, can regulate this matter ina 
far more satisfactory way than by trying to create a 
monopoly. J. W. PORTER. 
Charlottesville, Va., Feb. 4, 1882. 


GOOD FOR TEXAS. 

There are some stocks kept here, but mostly in 
old cross-stick hives; but the yield of honey is 
good, One old-style bee-keeper has sold 4000 lbs. of 
honey this last season (1881), from 125 stands. In 
February, 1881, I bought 6 hives — 4 in Simplicity 

| frame hives, and two in cross-stick; transferred the 
latter, and increased, by natural swarming, to 17 

| hives; used an extractor, and obtained 500 Ibs. of 
honey; sold at 12%c; sold all the hives for $40.00 
(their first cost was $18.00), and bought Italians to 
stock up with this year. I think the investment 
paid me 100 per cent. My bees are gathering some 
pollen now — the first about 1. week ago. 

West Falls, Texas, Jan. 28, 1882. 8S. A. ELAM. 


BEE-MEN AS A CLASS. 

In all conscience, there has been enough said in 
the Burch matters. One well-authenticated case of 
such treatment as Mr. Merrick narrates in the last 
number ought to stamp any dealer as unworthy of 
confidence. U think every business man will say 
that. No professions in the column for **square 
men”’ can relieve a man from a stain of dishonor. A 
man is either honest or dishonest. Every man can 
tell which class he belongs to, if he will give the time 
for study. To be sure, it is human to err, and it is 
divine to forgive. Few just, right-thinking men, 
would refuse to pardon an error or forgive a wrong, 
if that error or wrong be acknowledged, and forgive- 
ness asked. What excuse can there be for such con- 
duct? Aman may be embarragsed, but he need not 
be dishonest in consequence; and what else is any 
one who receives and appropriates money to his own 
use which belongs to another, which was intrusted 
to him for a specific purpose? The bee-keeping fra- 
ternity will compare favorably, so far as my varied 
experience goes, with any other for probity and lib- 
erality. The sooner we are freed from impostors 
entirely, the better it will be all around. 

J. W. PORTER. 

Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va., Feb. 4, 1882. 
NECESSITY OF VENTILATORS FOR CHAFF HIVES, ETC. 

Last fall I went to work and made chaff cushions, 
and packed my ten colonies of bees all down snug 
for a long winter, overlooking entirely any escape 
for dampness, supposing the chalif in those cushions 
would absorb all moisture that might arise from the 
breath of the bees. To-day l went to my library and 
stood for a moment to choose some book of interest. 
I finally took up the little red cover, A BC of Bee 
Culture. As [intend to make all chaff hives in the 
spring, my attention was drawn to that subject on 
page 97, ‘* How to make the gable ends.’’ No sooner 
had I read this than I said to Mrs. B., ** I must see to 
my bees,’’ and that I had just been reading in A BC 
we must not omit ventilation in chaff hives. Ithrew 
the book down on the table, and as the day was very 
mild I went to work at once. I found the nice new 
cotton chaff cushions rotten — not only the cloth, 
but the chaff too, which looked more like manure 
than chaff. One or two were all right. I soon took 
off the miserable wet stuff, replacing it with fine 
hay, as I had no chaff. I may not have done right; 
| but this I know, it is fresh and dry; the bees are all 

booming, and look as slick and elean as in June, 
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Now, had you not put that clause into the book, it is | 


mot likely I should have attended to the bees until 
April. I regard it as a timely warning. I am in- 
‘tensely interested in the little workers. They have 
done well for me. From every dollar I have invest- 
ed thus far, I have received four in return. My best 
hive made me 106 lbs. in the 1I-lb. sections last sea- 
son, which I sold at 20 cts. per lb. 
for the colony in the spring. In the fall I gave 68 
lbs. of honey for four good strong colonies, and each 
as much as one could lift. 
of the hives. C. 8. BURKE. 
Albion, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1882. 


HOW TO KEEP SQUARE. 

Place me along with the “square men,” every 
time. Why! I expect to live eternally with that class 
of persons. 
keep square with every one for two years past: Up- 
on receiving an order from a customer, I * book”’ 
his order upon his envelope, and leave his money, 
postal order, or draft, with his letter in the envelope, 
until his order is filled. If I can not fill the order at 
once, he is informed; and if he wants his money 
back, it is returned as he sent it, postpaid. I have 
no right to use it until the order is filled. 
getting a new order, and prevents bankruptcy (?). 

QUESTION. 

I should like to ask Mr. George Grimm how he 
controlled natural swarming in his five apiaries, 
with one assistant. I am thinking of estab ishing a 
new apiary this spring. 

AT HOME. 


While we were reading in Mr. Frank Benton's | 
article about his “little prize queen”’ that came to | 
his “home in Cyprus,”’ Sept. 5th, my dear wife | 
looked up with glistening eyes and said, ‘** That was | 
the same day that our little Victor was born’’—a | 
bright, ruddy little ** king-bee,” or bee king, as he | 
But, Mr. Root, we hope some | 
day to know why it was best that the angels should | 
come and take him home just as our hopes had be- | 


might have become. 


come almost unbounded. OLIVER FOSTER. 


Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Feb. 7, 1882. 


EXCREMENT OF THE BEES IN NEALTH. 

One bright sunny forenoon in Feb., 1880, my hive 
of bees (blacks) were taking a flight, after having 
been confined for a long time. 
‘our grape-arbor at the time, about 15 ft. from the 


ground, trimming the vines. A bee alighted on one | 
‘of the slats of the arbor, not two feet distant from | 


‘the tip of my nose, passed its excrement, and flew 
off again. The excrement, which, I judge, was over 


% inch long, looked, in shape, like that of a dog (on | 
asmall scale, of course); as the bee was voiding it, | 


the end broke off and rolled from the slat, which is 


fastened to the arbor slantingly; the remaining | 
piece of excrement also rolled from the slat, when | 


the bee had finished. At that time I was only a be- 


ginner; and although I watched the proceedings | 


closely, I did not know that this was something 
about which there was any uncertainty. 
F. HAHMAN, JR. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 9, 1882. 


BEES IN A GREENHOUSE. 
Do I understand that friend Merrybanks, in Feb. 
‘GLEANINGS, had more than one hive in one apart- 
ment? Is there no danger of bees getting in wrong 


I paid only $4.00 


Thus far they are winter- | 


ing well — no dead bees of any consequence in any | 


Here is one way I have been trying to | 


This saves | 


I was perched on | 


hive or fighting? I shall put two hives in ty green- 
| house the Ist of March, for an experiment. What 
| temperature should the house be so that they can 
| work fdn. inside the hive? It was an open winter 
| here, until about the middle of January. Now the 
| hives are completely buried in show. All right Jan. 
| 26th. Two nights in January the thermometer went 
down to 25° below zero, but they came through it. 
CHAS. O. MELOON, 
Portsmouth, N. H., Feb. 7, 1882. 
| Your humble servant had three colonies in 
|a@ greenhouse, or under glass, and all re- 
'turned to their own hives just as well as 
| they do outside in the summer. Let the 
| temperature run up until they begin to fly 
_ pretty freely, and then hold it there. Give 
| plenty of fresh air, and they will, after they 
| get a little used to the surroundings, work 
| all right. 


WINTERING WITHOUT POLLEN. 

Bees are apparently wintering all right in Root 
chaff hives. No good free flight since Dec. 18th. 
Those without pollen keep the quietest, and have 
the fewest dead bees, and this was our experience 
last winter. We have several stocks without pols 
len; and if these are the strongest, when we get 
clear “out of the woods,”’ then good-by pollen for 
wintering, as far as our bees are concerned. Last 
winter, one stock which we put up with but very 
little pollen never showed a live bee at the entrance, 
from some time in Nov. till the 19th day of March 
| (when they had a good purifying flight), sent outa 
| good strong swarm on the 27th day of May, which, 
so far as we could learn, was the earliest swarm in 
the county. G. W. JONES. 

West Bend, Wash. Co., Wis., Feb. 6, 1882. 


A SWARM THAT WOULDN’T BE “ BOSSED.” 

I sometimes get ** bee on the brain.’ As thére is 
no rush of honey or swarming (cold, and 10 to 12 in, 
of snow], I wish you or some apiarian to look over 
the following, and see if any one has had like tors 
ment or experience. June 15th, large swarm is- 
| sued; did not cluster, and went back; I supposed 

the queen was lost. On the 24th, out again; re 
| turned as before. July 6th, alighted on a cherry= 
tree; very cross; used water freely; went in hive 
nice; in about an hour they commenced coming out 
slowly, and going back until all were at their old 
|home. On the 10th, out again; hived them; they 
| did not stay; about one-half went back, and the oth- 
ers clustered again; put them in hive, and about 
half of them came out and made an effort to leave; 
| the queen and part of the bees remained in the hive, 
and the most of the others went to the old hive. On 
the 12th, I put them in hive; went back as usual; 
15th, hived them; came out, and alighted again; 
hived again; came out, and struck for the moun- 
| tain, and I was glad of it, as they were mean, small, 
| eross hybrids. I have had bees for 55 years, and 
was always “‘boss”’ until this swarm got ahead of 
I never had many; 89 is the highest at any one 
THos. G. WILLIAMS. 


| me. 
time. 
Shartlesville, Berks Co. Pa. 


Why, friend W., yours is the old-fashioned 
way of managing, it seems to me. I have 
had colonies try to act the same way, but I 
| soon cured them by dividing them up small, 
| and making them rear queens, or do some- 
| thing else useful. I believe putting colonies 
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back is not a very profitable way of doing,in 
any case. If they stay, they seldom work 
much; and, if I am not mistaken, it is gen- 
erally thought better to humor them enough 
to give them a new place to work. If acol- 


| After piercing by hand over 2000 bars, eaeh having 
six holes, I concluded there must be some better 
way to doit; and remembering the deseription giv- 
| en above, L asked friend C. to make me one of his 
| piereers, as I confess I was not (without one to work 


ony goes out, and then comes back to the old | from as a guide) equal to the job. He did so, and I 
hive, L would take it as an indication they | have found it all and even more than he claims for 


were dissatisfied, and I would divide them 
at once. Give the discontented bees a new 
hive, with a comb of unsealed brood, and 
just as soon as you can see queen-cells start- 
ed on it, give them a queen, and then, if you 
like, give them all the brood from the old 
colony. You see, you can by this means 
make a good colony of Italians out of ‘‘ the 
meanest hybrids’ you ever had in your api- 
ary. Never let a colony waste its time as 
you did, in any such “ foolishness.”? The 


bees you mention might have stored nearly, | 


and may be quite, a hundred pounds of hon- 
ey, While they were engage 
out those eight times. 


“ WHOPPERS,” ETC. 
I had almost made up my mind not to take your 


journal, You would say, **Why not?’ Well, be- | 


cause some report such—such—such—* whoppers,”’ 


that I think Iam nowhere in the business. But for | 


all that, you will find inclosed one dollar for GLEAN- 
inas. Senditon. I like to read big things. A little 
about my experience with bees: In the spring of 
1879 | bought two swarms. In the fall I had five, 
wintered in the cellar. In the spring, they were all 
dead. I then bought three in the spring of 1880; 
that summer two swarms went to parts unknown. 


in swarming | 


| 


it. It is simple, effective, practical, accurate (which 
is one of its best features), and easily manipulated. 
A boy of ten years cn work it with ease. I pierced 
over 600 bars with it in one hour, without fatigue. 
It can be arranged to fit any frame, to pierce any 
number of holes desired, at one operation. Frames 
can be pierced after they are put together, though 
itis better to pierce the holes first. I could say 
much more in its favor, but you ‘* don’t want long 
articles.’’ I do, however, advise all who make or 
use wired frames, to get or make one of Chapman’s 
bar-piercers, and Iam sure you will thank me for 
calling your attention to it. E. ‘Il’. FUANAGAN. 
Belleville, lll., Feb. 1, 1882. 








DAMPNESS; HOW TO BANISH IT FROM BEE-HIVES, OR 
ANYWHERE ELSE, IN A “ TWINKLING,” 

I proceed to give my plan for wintering bees. If 
| Strictly followed, I would be willing to pay all losses. 
In the first place, make bricks of common red clay, 
two inches thick, and just long and deep enough to 
fill the hive, and use them instead of division- 
boards. Of course, the bricks must be burned like 
those for building purposes. Now make bricks, of 
the proper length to cover brood-frames; these 
bricks must be slightly arched in the center, to al- 
low the bees to pass over the frames; now have 


One I lost by transferring, which left me six. Last | your hives so constructed that you. can remove the 


spring found me with 4— one so weak it gave but 


bottom-board. Piace your hive ona floor of hard 


little surplus. The three, by artificial and natural | brick; that is, not directly on the ground— say on 
swarming, increased to ten. I have now 11 that I | rocks or wood, and have your bees surrounded with 
call good, and had about 260 Ibs. of cap honey. [| hard brick, and I guarantee that no moisture can 
winter them on their summer stands, in dry-goods | ever be in the hive, for each one of these bricks will 


boxes, packed in chaff. I am waiting for spring. 
JACOB SNELL. 

Frey’s Bush, Mont. Co., N. Y., Jan. 9, 1882. 

Now, friend B., you must keep —_ on, 
and presently you yourself will have a 
* whopper ” to report, and then you will feel 
better, you know. 


CHAPMAN’S MACHINE FOR PIERCING FRAMES FOR 
WIRES. 

Having, the past two seasons, demonstrated the 
superiority of wired frames over the unwired, I 
have come to the conclusion to use no other kind. 
Since the adoption of very fine tinned wire (No. 30 is 
the best), we have no more of the trouble of brood 
being killed where the wire passes through the 
comb. Butif the wire is not in the center of the 
frame, and, consequently, of the comb, then we 
have trouble; hence the importance of having the 
holes pierced exactly in the center of the top and 
bottom bars. With those who, like you, have steam 
power, it is cheapest and best to pierce the holes 
before the bars are ripped out; but as the majority 
of bee-keepers have not the facilities you enjoy, and 
as the labor of piercing the frames by hand is con- 
siderable, as well as very slow, which is quite an 
item, and as it is almost impossible to punch the 
holes correctly, I think [ am doing the brotherhood 
a favor in calling their attention to the “ bar- 
piercer” invented by F. B. Chapman, and described 
by him in Oct. No. of GLEANINGS, 1881, page 479. 





absorb nearly a quart of water, without showing 
the least signs of moisture. I learned this idea 
from putting hard bricks in large bulks of wheat, 
or damp corn, to save the trouble of sunning. Now, 
if any of the friends don’t believe this, just puta 
tew hard bricks in damp wheat, and see if it don’t 
absorb all the water very quickly. This will never 
be patented, for it originated with me, and I shall 
not charge any thing for it. I give it to bee-keepers 
and wheat-growers, hoping thereby to be of some 
benefit to my race, and notbing more. 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan, 23, 1882. A. S. SMITH. 


Friend S., t feel more sure you have given 
us something of great value for many gener- 
al purposes, than I do that it is just the 
thing for bees. You know we have had 
several articles of late, strongly favoring the 
idea that bees need water in winter. I am 
sure it would effectually do away with the 
dampness; but I do not know how long it 
would take the bricks to get saturated, so 
they would have to be dried out. Take a 
piece of porous sandstone, during a hot dry 
spell, and by pouring on water slowly from a 
pitcher, you will find the stone will take up 
almost its own weight of water. Bricks 
slackly burned would be comparatively warm 
to the bees, and would take up an enormous 





amount of water, without question. 
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WHAT 36 WEAK COLONIES DID. | 
I started in the spring with 33 very weak swarms. 
I had old combs to supply 15 or 20 new swarms. I | 
ended up in the fall with 88 swarms; sold 5, put 83 | 
into winter quarters in fair condition, not over- | 
stocked with bees, but, I think, with plenty of honey. | 
I sold 1500 Ibs. of comb honey, and from 15 double | 
hives I extracted 1000 Ibs., making in all the yield of | 
2500 lbs. of honey. My extracted honey I putin one | 
and two lb. jars; sold at home market for 16 and 20 
cts. per lb. wholesale; retailed at 20 and 25 cts. 
Dr. JOHN MAXSON. 
Whitewater, Walworth Co., Wis., Feb. 1, 1882. 


' 


DIARRHEA, OR DYSENTERY — WHICH ? 

I notice in several of our bee journals a dis- 
cussion of the dysentery question. I have looked in 
vain for a characteristic symptom of dysentery. | 
While it may be true, that a ‘“trose by any other 
name would smell as sweet,” yet dysentery and | 
diarrhoea are different diseases. The first is a spe- 
cific disease, and has a specific cause; and if we may 
judge by analogy with the human species, must 
have an atmospheric or bacterian cause. Diarrhoea 
may be caused by over-distention, improper food, | 
poor ventilation, exhaustion from starvation, un- | 
natural food, ete. Would it not simplify this dis- 
cussion, in attempting to find out the cause and | 
remedy of this disease that is decimating our apiar- 
ies, by calling it diarrh@wa, and then looking for the 
cause in some improper food or condition of the bee? 
We can readily understand how over - distention, 
moisture, fermented honey, or bee-bread, or their 
being compelled to live on bee-bread, might produce 
diarrhoea; but we are not ready to adopt the ‘de 
novo bacterian theory,” that the above-named causes 
must generate bacteria, and thus be a cause of dys- 
entery — at least until the microscope demonstrates 
that the disease is dysentery. I make these re- 
marks in aid of the diagnosis and cause of the 
disease. Give us the cause, and the remedy willbe 
found. W.R.S. CLARK, M. D. 

Bluffton, Ind., Feb. 6, 1882. 

A good point, friend C.; and the idea of 
it,as I see it, is whether the bees have some- 
thing like the smallpox that is catching, and 
might be cured by vaccination (?), or wheth- | 
er it is something Jike the troubles we have | 
in the summer, when we have been impru- 
dent in eating green stuff and the like. I 
would suggest, that, as it seems pretty well 
conceded now that a healthy person is much 
less liable to take even contagious diseases, 
our treatment of the bees would be pretty | 
much the same in either case; viz., to keep 
them in the best health possible by having 
many bees, much pure food, and pure air. 


BEES AND GRAPES. 

We publish the following by request : — 

At the annual meeting of the North-Eastern Bee- | 
Keepers’ Association, the question of bees punctur- 
ing grapes was broughtup. Thisis important among 
bee-keepers, and it is one over which legal difficul- | 
ties have often been threatened. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of all present, that honey-bees never, 
under any circumstances, puncture the skin of a 
grape. Tests have been repeatedly made, and in no | 
case has any bee ever been known to touch a grape 
that was not punctured. Black ants are the ene- | 
mies of the grapes. Two bilis were introduced in 
the California Legislature to do away with all bees | 
on this account. A careful examination, and an ex- 
tended debate, proved that there was not a single 
case of bees puncturing grapes. The society placed 


| ral causes. 


‘nilla paper, ete. 


| bee-keeping fooling or tinkering with bees. 


itself on record on the matter by adopting the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

RESOLVED, After due investigation of well-known and numer 
ous cases, the Convention unanimously asserts, that the honey 
bee never punctures the skins of perfect grapes or any other 
fruits; but that the sucking of juices from fruits is only from 
that which has been punctured by other insects, birds, or natu 
By ORDER OF COMMITTEE. 


The above may be true; yet I am inclined 


| to think bees are of more annoyance to the 


grape-growers, sometimes, than one would 
gather from it. When cross-examined in 
the recent Krock and Klasen case, I was 


_asked to mention substances that bees could 


I mentioned cloth, stout ma- 
And why not the skin of 
the grape also ? was the next question. Be- 
sause bees get through cloth and paper by 
pulling out one minute fiber at a time; 
whereas the grape-skin is smooth, and pre- 
sents no fiber at all. A bee’s mandibles 
would slide and slip over the smooth grape- 
skin in spite of any thing he could do. My 


bite through. 


| impression is, his only chance with a per- 
_fectly sound grape would be to make a start- 
ing-point right at the stem. 


If he could get 
the least taste of the juice there he would 
probably be able to insert his tongue where 
the juice came out, and he would then soon 


/make way with the whole berry. 


WINTERING TWO COLONIES IN ONE HIVE, 

I put away 42 swarms last fall. I looked through 
afew of them to-day, and do not find any brood yet; 
26 of them are on summer stands, and the rest in 
cellar. I think those in cellar are doing best. I be- 
lieve I shall put some more in cellar yet. My bees 
are in the Mitchell hive — 2 swarms in one hive, with 
division-board in the middle. I do not like that way 
of wintering. When they tly out they are apt to crowd 
one end, and leave the other with not enough. I got 
a tested qucen from J. B. Haines, Bedford, and have 


| Italianized all my stocks from her, so you see I am 


all ready for queen-raising. As far as pure drones 
are concerned, those in my own apiary are Italians, 


/as are most of the bees in this neighborhood. I 


guess my queen is one of Doolittle’s kind, for all the 


| queens that I raised early cnough to be tested pro- 


duced all three-banded workers. JAMES FORBES. 
Macedonia, Summit Co., O , Feb. 6, 1882. 
I believe yours has been pretty nearly the 
general experience, sooner or later, in regard 


‘to wintering two colonies in one hive, friend 
| F. 


One hive fér each colony or nucleus 
seems to be the final decision. 
PLUCK AND TACT. 

I have 3+ colonies, all on summer stands in mova- 
ble-frame hives (Langstroth). Some of my neighbors 
are watching my bee-keeping with considerable in- 
terest. They like the old way best, and call modern 
AS we 
have hadtwo such poor honey seasons, no surplus 
at all hardly, they begin to think they are about as 


| well off as Tam; but they miss it badly, as some of 


them (in fact nearly all), 2 or3 years ago had three 
times as many bees as I had, and now it is just the 
reverse, only more so. Some have only a lot of old 
gums to show. The first good honey season we 


| have, ’ll “*bet’”’ I'll make them open their eyes, for 
| [think I know my ‘“biz,’’ and have got the pluck 


and tact to put the bees through. J. W. LAMB. 
Pellsville, Verm. Co., Il., Jan. 28, 1882. 
Friend L., if were you I would make 
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them open their eyes during a poor season. | 
Raise queens, and bees by the pound. ‘This | 


will pay for the feed you may have to buy. 


‘“MANY MEN OF MANY MINDS.”’ 

How much per hundred do you charge for drilling 
holes in L. frames to receive wires? Have tried | 
several kinds of fdn., including Given and flat-bot- | 
tom wired, and it has all proved to bea delusion | 
and asnare. I want to try hand-wired next. 

M. FRANK TABER. 

Salem, Ohio, Jan. 30, 1882. 

Why, what a fellow you are, friend T.! 
Fdn.** a delusion and a snare”? The above 
illustrates how differently we look at things, 
if nothing more, and should, L think, help us 
to have more charity for each other. L/| 
would just like to come to your house in | 
* honey time,’ and show you what I could | 
do with either the Given, flat-bottomed, or, | 
in fact, any other fdn. on the market, that I | 
know of.—We consider it worth about 25 cts. | 
per hundred frames to drill the holes, with | 
the gang of drills we have for the purpose. 

QUEENS REARED OUT OF SEASON, ETC. 

I must say, that I feel very much encouraged. My | 
bees, 26 colonies, to-day, Feb. 8, are flying briskly, 
and are bringing in great loads of pollen. I have | 
just finished examining them, and find they are in | 
fine condition. 1 have brood in every colony; 7 had | 
spread their brood on 5 frames; 9 on 4; 50n 3, and 5 
nuclei that were packed on two frames, each had a 
good-sized batch of capped brood on each frame. | 
Some of the queens that are in the nuclei were 
reared in September, and saved on account of their 
fine points. Now, friend Root, what are such queens 
worth? I see that some queen-breeders claim that 
queens reared oyt of season are not as good as when | 
reared in the swarming-time. Why are they not? I 
have one in my apiary that was reared between the 
2d and 25th of September, 1877, and she is as good, or | 
superior, to any I have that were reared in April or | 
May, the swarming months in this latitude. Now, if 
cueens reared in September produce worker bees | 
that live as long, and gather as much honey as | 
queens reared in April or May, wby not rear our | 
queens later in the season, so as not to disturb our | 
bees at a time when they should be storing large | 
quantities of honey? W. 8. CAUTHEN. 

Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co., 8. C., Feb. 8, 1882. 


I do not know whatsuch queens are worth, 
friend C.; but I will give you $2.00 apiece | 
for a dozen such that produce pure Italians. | 
Or I will give $1.25 for all dollar queens any | 
of the friends in Florida or elsewhere can | 
deliver to me alive this month. We have. 
been sending out queens pashan f and a good 
many of our colonies are queenless. 





A KIND WORD FOR GEORGE GRIMM. 

As per promise, I will now report my last year’s | 
success with bees. But first I will say, that J. & L. | 
Crowfoot lost all of their bees except thirty swarms 
in the years 1880 and 1881, of which I took three, and | 
bought of George Grimm 22 and increased the 25 to | 
over 200, of which nearly all are now alive and 
strong, with plenty of honey to carry them through. | 
[am wintering on summer stands, and shall never, 
hereafter, winter otherwise. If it were not looking 
too much like advertising for Mr. Grimm, I would 


say that he has got his bees bred up for business, 
and not for looks. I was at his place twice last 
spring, and I see that he inherits the principles of 


| his father; that is, give every man what he pays 
| for. I got from the 25 swarms about 3000 Ibs. of ex- 
| tracted honey. 


I. S. CROWFOOT. 
Hartford, Wis., Feb. 14, 1882. 


THE HONEY-BEES, 
Of all the insects which God in his wisdom has 


| created, there is none that isso industrious, and use- 


ful to man, as the honey-bee. From early morning, 
until late at night, they are busy bringing sweets 
from the flowers, with which to enrich their stores; 
and when night with her sable robes comes on, they 
do not, like us, cast aside their labors, and lie down 
idle, to sleep away the hours of darkness, but, 
rather, they work all the night, and place in order 
what they have accumulated through the day. What 


| anexample they place before us! We never were 


created to live a life of idleness, and the honey-bee 


| was given us as an example of industry, which we 


should do well to imitate. Like the honey- bee, 


| our lives are short at best; and if, like them, 
| we Strive to improve each shining moment, we shall 


in the end reap a most liberal harvest. By furnish- 
ing them with our improvements in hives, frames, 
boxes, and the like, we aid them in carrying on their 
work with more system and expedition; and in the 


| fall, when they are obliged to rest from their labor, 


and we take from them their store, we are proud of 
them; and if the little things had ears, they would 


| hear some good words of praise and commendation 


for their energy and zeal, throughout their season 


| Of work. So is it with us. God gives us just such 
|} improvements to aid us throughout our lives, by 
| furnishing us with the means whereby we may im- 


prove our minds, and duties for us to perform, 
which, if we suffer to remain undone, will cause us 


| to fallfar below the honey-bee in the estimation of 
| our great Master. If misfortune comes, and our 


bees suffer from it, and we meet with losses which 
greatly impoverish us, donot let us despair, and place 


| curses upon our little helpers, but assist them to 


build up their forces and give them a new start, 
trusting and feeling that it is all for the best, that 
God gives us all these trials and disappointments 


| for ourespecial good. Letus ever beas diligent and 


persevering in all our efforts as these little workers. 
Long live the honey-bee ! HYBRID. 
Bees are wintering well here, and prospects are 
good, for strong colonies at least. To commence 
the season with, we shall start with about 150 or 200 
colonies, and shall try the real merits of the Italians 


| pretty thoroughly, as we shall have a fine lot of 
| early queens to breed from. Last winter we lost 85 
out of 89 colonies, and the 4 that were left were very 
weak; but last night we saw some hives with cight 
| spaces crowded with bees. We have just received a 


letter from a man from whom we bought a large 

amount, saying that his 135 swarms are all living, 

and in fine condition. G. W. STANLEY & BRO. 
Wyoming, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1882. 


BEES IN A GREENHOUSE. 

Bees commenced bringing in pollen, Jan. 3, and 
are now bringing in some honey, which is enabling 
them to build rapidly up. About Jan. 15th I puta 
very fair colony of bees on foundation only, inside 
our greenhouse, and so arranged them that they 
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could fly only on the outside. I kept no fire, there- 


fore they were sheltered only from the cold winds | 
1 commenced feeding koney, | 
and in about 15 days was enabled to take away two | 


and the sun's rays. 


frames two-thirds filled with brood, leaving two 
others partly filled, and now they are “booming” 


as if it were the month of April. 
THOS. BALCOMB, 


Luling, Caldwell Co., Texas, Feb. 11, 1882. 


LOSSES THE PAST WINTER. 

Pa has had quite a loss with his hees this winter. I 
would like to tel. you all about it, but I haven’t any 
room. 8S. E. GREGORY. 

Crooked Lake, Wy. Co., Pa., Feb. 18, 1882. 

Why. I supposed every cne’s bees 
alive this spring, for I think this is the first 


bad report we have had, unless, indeed, it is | 


Neighbor H., who has lost about half a doz- 
en that gathered enough without any feed- 
ing. All the sugar- -fed bees are all right. 
He fed one, however, on maple sugar. con- 
trary to my advice, and that one died. 


the bees can fly freely. 
sume, even in winter. 


My bees in the yard had a fly Feb. 14 and 15. 


They 


came out very strong. The snow, the fences, and | 
the clothes that hung in the yard were spotted with | 


yellow spots. I looked at them, and the frames 
looked all clean, except in one hive, and that was be- 
smeared a little on one frame. 
dysentery? and is it usual for this time of year? Do 


you think I shall be troubled very much with this? | 


Do you think I shall winter them through in this | 


condition ? B. E. ANDREWS. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
It is dysentery ; 
no trouble with those having clean trames. 


Feb. 17, 1882. 


If the one that daubed the frames does not | 
get better, 1 would give them some lumps of | 


pure granulated-sugar candy. 


TELEPHONES FOR BEES SWARMING. 

Our telephone is sort of three cornered; 
ends,— 
the barn. 
they strike the wire; can hear a call to dinner while 
sitting at my desk in the office, and, in fact, have 
heard the hens cackle in the barn from the shop; so 
you see we know when to go after the eggs. Itisa 


triangle, with a single wire running from each point, } 
making 55 ft. from house to shop; 60 ft. from house | 
The house | 


to barn, and 80 feet from shop to barn. 
is brick, and I could not well cut a hole through, so 


I just raised the window about five inches and put a | 


board in the opening; where the wire passes through | 
the board is a one-inch hole, covered with soft sheep | 
leather; the wire through the leather is in the cen- | 
ter of the hole, so the cold air and the bees are kept 
out. I think friend Gallup is needlessly alarmed 
about the bees killing themselves on the wire. I 


have watched them, and all I have seen strike have 


been rising from the hives, and it merely turns them 
from their course a little. 


to the ground. 
SQUARE MEN, 


As to that list of **square men,’’ if you will drop | 


the wori “square’”’ and put prompt in its place, and 
also leave out “we do not knowof a single customer 


were | 


It | 
will do very well to feed maple sugar after | 
A very nice grade of | 
maple sugar would do to feed them, I pre- | 


Do you call this | 


but you will probably have | 


has three | 
one at the house, one at the shop, and one at 
At cither point I can hear the bees when | 


I have not seen one fall | 


| who is not satisfied,’ 1 think it would just fit me. 

Although I do not know of one of my customers 

who is not satisfied, I do know that money will not 

satisfy some when there has been a delay, or goods 

not just as expected; and then if that clause were 

out, friend Root might have his name in the list. 
BEES ON THE MAPLES IN FEBRUARY. 

An hour ago I visited some soft-maple trees in this 
neighborhood, and the bees were working on the 
open blosscms, making a noise as if on a basswood- 
, tree in time of the honey-tlow. How is that for win- 

ter? Bees flying from every hive that had bees in 
last fall when they were fixed for winter. 
JAMES A. NELSON. 
Wyandott, Kansas, Feb. 13, 1882. 








Notes and Queries. 





BOX-HNIVE NEIGHBORS IN THE REAR. 

HAVE 18 swarms of bees in the cellar in good 
condition at this date —12 of them ‘n your 1',- 
story hives, and the rest will be next May if we 

live until that time. I took 250 Ibs. surplus honey 

last year; my neighbors kec p bees in box bives, and 
| did not get any. AMASA HOLCOMB. 
Southwick, Hampden Co., Mass., Feb. 8, 1882. 
Bees carried in polien to-day. What does it mean? 
Will not bees and bluebirds get fooled yet this sca- 
son? S. H. Moss. 
Colchester, Mc Donough Cc On, H., Feb. 15, 1882. 


1 


_— 


ONE-PLECE SFCTION, 
I made and used one-pi:ce sections more than 
seven years ago, similar to those now in use, except 
| the ends were glued and tacked together. 


J. L. Wowcorr. 


Bloomington, IIL, Fe b. 17, 1882. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 
I got 10,369 lbs. of honey from 72 stands and their 
97 in all; 2341 lbs. of it comb 
| honey. P. Loucks. 
Kingsbury, Fresno Co., Cal., Jan. 24, 1882. 
[Well done, friend L., even for California.] 


| increase, 25 stands; 


CHAFF TILVES. 
| Ihave at present 18 colonies of bees, all in good 
shape; 12 in your chaff hives, and the rest in cellar. 
| I prefer the chaff hive to any thing I have seen. I 
have been keeping bees for over three years. | 
| have the first swarm to lose yet. JOSEPH BALL. 
Chillicothe, Wapello Co., Ia., Feb, 1882. 


HORSEMINT. 
| Our last season's success encourages us to push 
| forward next season, and the idea is, to be in time. 
| It is as warm as spring here; grass is green, and I 
| notice our great honey-plant, horsemint, is slready 
| coming in abundance, 2 or 3 inches high. We are 
going to do our part, by the help of God. 

| Hallettsville, Tex., Dec. 13,1881. Dr. J. E. Lay. 


Send GLEANINGS as usual to “Olmsted, as my wife 
| lives there and tends to the bees. I go home every 
| Saturday and Sunday. I sold my extracted honey, 
450 Ibs., at 17% cts. M. R. KUEHNE. 

Cairo, Ill., Feb. 3, 1882. 

{Friend K., give my respects to your wife, and tell 
her we should be glad to hear from her in the La- 
dies’ Department. ] 


| 
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SURVIVAL OF THE FITT«ST. 

I united two stocks—a stronger whose queen I had 
removed two or three days before, and a weaker one 
with a yellow queen. I gave them decisive handling, 
to take the “fight’’ out of them; but the stronger 
killed every bee of the weaker, except the queen, 
which they saved alive to be their own queen. 

JOHN FOTHERINGHAM. 

St. Mary’s, Ont., Can., Nov. 25, 1881. 


HOME-MADE HORSE-POWERS. 

I have made a horse-power according to direc- 
tions given by M. H. Hunt (p. 487, Oct., 1881), and it 
works *“ bully.””. My wheel is 15 feet in diameter. I 
use a chain. Friend Hunt says it is hard on a horse. 
Well, just put in two, one on each side, and a * small 
boy” to drive, and things will hum, “‘you bet.” If 
you want to amuse the children, just remove the 


chain, set them on the rim, and whirlit. It makes a 


splendid “ flving Dutchman.” F. W. STEVENS. 
Moore’s Hill, Dearborn Co., Ind., Jan. 10, 1887. 


I have a letter inclosing a small amount of money, 
signed Edson Hains, but not a sign to tell where it 
came from; even the postmaster forgot to ink his 
stamp. Date of letter, Dec. 7, 1881. Another dated 
Feb. 5, 1882, with mone;, and signed L. Beckwith, 
Berlin, but doesn’t say where Berlinis. Both claim 
to have seen ad. in GLEANINGS. Will you please 
call attention to this in your next issue? No reply 
necessary. C. H. DEANE. 

Mortonsville, Ky., Feb. 13, 1882. 

[We havea man by this name at Berlin, Wisconsin.) 


AN APOLOGY; SEE P. 33, JAN. NO, AND 83, FEB. NO. 

No, friend Neuhaus; if I had such a large yield, I 
should not be ashamed to tell of it. Iwas perhaps a 
little hasty; but when I hear of such big yields, it 
fairly takes my breath away. Now, I have always 
thought that if I could get 100 Ibs. of surplus, anda 
swarm from one colony, I was doing nicely; indeed, 
if 1 could average that, I would be satisfied. At any 


rate, | offer you my hand in apology, and doubt not | 


but that you will take it, owing to the gentlemanly 
manner in which you answered, JUNO. 
La Porte, Iowa, Feb. 13, 1882. 

















MR. MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGH- 
BOR. 


I have been young, and now am old; yet have I | 


not seen the righteous forsuken, nor his seed beg- 
zing bread.—PsALM 37: 25. 


\ FTKR Christmas. things seemed rather | 


dull, and Mr. Jones, for the first time 


oe 


some work to do. 
every opening to earn even 25 cents a day 


seemed to have been closed, for no one got | 


out away from home. All that the surround- 


ing farmers had to do, they did themselves; | 


and there were so many offering to work at 
the sawmill, at whatever price the owner 
would give them, during the winter months, 
there seemed no kind of a chance there. To 


tell the whole truth, he began to feel a great | 


longing for his pipe during these dull days, 
and Satan kept whispering there could not be 
any thing so very wrong in a simple matter 
like this, until he was in very great danger 
indeed of getting back into his old ways. 





rs in many weeks, found it hard to find | 
The roads were bad, and | 





He did very wisely indeed in telling his wife 
all about it. I hardly think he would have 
done this had it not been for avery warm 
friendship that had recently sprung up be- 
tween the two. I dare say, some of the 
friends may smile at the idea of a friendship 
springing up between man and wife; but, if 
I mistake not, there may be others who know 
something what a friendship of this kind is. 
' Young folks often form friendships (if you 
| will excuse the word) before marriage; but 
| they do not then know each other as they do 
after a few vears of acquaintance amid the 
| sometimes monotonous duties of home life. 

Well, the great friendship between John’s 

father and mother commenced about the 
| time they formed a habit of kneeling in 
| prayer together the last thing at night, and 
_asking God for all they felt they needed. 
After both voices had been lifted up to God, 
each felt a new trust and confidence in the 
| other; and it was after such an exercise that 
_he ventured to tell her he feared he was los- 
| ing trust in God a little, and also felt a long- 
‘ing for his old tobacco. The litle Bible 
soon supplied the text at the head of our 
chapter, and her bright woman’s faith and 
trust soon made him feel ashamed of any 
such feelings. ‘They were all regular in at- 
| tendance at all Sunday services, and no Sab- 
| hath passed without something being con- 

tributed to the cause of God’s work. The 
; utmost economy was practiced in all their 
| expenditures, and so she felt she had a right 
| to plead with her Savior, on the strength of 
| the promises in his holy word. She was but 
'a@ small, weak, feeble woman ; but her faith 
| in God was bright, and she knew their pray- 
| ers would be heard. She didn’t know, how- 
| ever, after all, and I presume never dreamed, 
| of the way in which God would use those 
| prayers, nor of the cares and trials that 
| would come through the answer to them. 
Sometimes God sees fit to answer our pray- 
ers so quickly that we are fairly startled. 
At other times it may be years before it 
| would be best for us to have them answered, 
or even safe for us. This one came very 
| quickly. 

** Mr. Jones, I want you to help me right 
away, this morning.” 

It was Uncle Billy, and he seemed in a 
great hurry as he stood in the door on that 
stinging cold morning. The husband and 
wife exchanged glances. 

* All right, sir; what tools shall I bring?” 

‘** Bring all the tools you used in cutting 
that under-drain in the rock.” 

** But. isn’t it pretty-— ”’ : 

Here he stopped abruptly, because of a look 
| of pain in his wife’s face, as she shook her 
head at him. 

‘** What is it, my man? out with it!” 

**T beg pardon, Uncle Billy; L was just 
going to ask if it wasn’t pretty cold for such 
work ; but I want to take it back, and to 
say that I will gladly go anywhere, and do 
any thing you bid me, to earn an honest liv- 
ing.” 

** Spoken like a man, Mr. Jones. Here is 
my hand on it, and you just stick to that and 
we will be friends.” 

Do you see how nearly he came to reject- 
ing the answer to their prayers, when it was 
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brought to his very door ? Unele Billy was | 
aman who did not stop long to coax one | 
who was afraid of frost or cold weather. 

The work was over on the hill near their 
home. Mr. Jones did as he was bid, and | 
asked no further questions. Before night, | 
rough blocks of stone were got out, and in | 
rough sheds, hastily built of boards, masons 
were getting ready to cut them into shape. 
Mr. Jones was called on in a good many 
Ways at once; and because the business was | 
new to him, he got some very unkind, harsh | 
words; but he remembered the prayer of the 
night before, and also the kind words of | 
Unele Billy, and he some way felt sure Uncle 
Billy would interfere if the abuse went too | 
far. For his part, he decided to do the best 
he knew how, quietly, and trust — yes, trust 
God to take care of him. 

Many surmises were made ‘as to what) 
Uncle Billy wanted of such stone ; but to all | 
inquiries he only replied he thought they | 
“might come handy some day;”’ but the | 
question was, Why should he take sucha 
sudden notion to commence such work, right 
in the middle of winter? As they were | 
gathering up the tools at night, he said,— 

**Mr. Jones, you have had it a little hard 
to-day ; but after the men know you, and 
you know them, I guess it will be all right.” 
That was all, but it did him a great deal of 
good. 

As the weather moderated so the stone | 
could be handled and worked, the new stone- 
quarry began to be quite a busy place; and | 
as most of the hands from both the quarry | 
and sawmill passed the little house beside 
the watering-trough, going to andfrom their 
meals, quite a little trade started up in tin | 
cups, pails. honey, maple-sugar candy, etc. | 
While John was at school, his mother was 
obliged to sell the things; and, to make it | 
more convenient for her, John and his father | 
arranged a kind of stand each side of their 
front door, for the utensils, so they would be 
in sight from the road. This stand was 
such as you sometimes see for tlower-pots,-— 
asort of steps, as it were.one above the 
other. Besides the 25-cent pails for honey, | 
John had made some 4-lb. pails, to be sold | 
full of honey, for only a dime. These he | 
made one Saturday; and as they seemed 
just right for a lunch, the workmen who 
carried their dinners took them off in no 
time. 

While Mr. Merrybanks was one day wait- 
ing in the city, he came across a stock of | 
small jelly tumblers, holding just about 4 1b. | 
of honey. By purchasing the lot, he got | 
them for 24cents per dozen. John soon | 
made tin caps for these, at a cost of 4+ cent. 
and there they hada glass package for honey, | 
that could be sold at a profit for 3 cents. 
The whole neighborhood made a run on 
them, until every family had one or more of | 
these pretty little tumblers; and after that | 
they allowed 3 cents each for all that were | 
returned. Well, friend M. also found in the | 
city some little tin pie-plates,6 inches across, | 
that he got so John could sell them for 3 | 
cents, and a larger size for 5 cents. John’s | 
mother was an adept in making pies, and it | 
was not very long before a brisk trade had 
started up on 5-cent pies, and this paved the | 


way for some beautiful light gems, to go 
with the honey, that the workmen always 
found smoking hot, just at dinner time, at 
the house beside the spring. ‘'wogems and 
adish of honey were only 5 cents. Did I 
tell you they had a fine crop of beautiful 
white beans, where that old slop-hole once 
used to be? Well, they did; and as there 
had been no good offer for them, they had 
not been sold. Well, altogether they some 
way contrived to fix up some most tempting- 
looking little tin dishes of baked beans, each 


| one having a tiny piece of nice pork in it, 


that just captivated the quarry-workers ; 


/and when hot coffee (for only 8c) was put on 


the little bills of fare that Tom printed, the 


| workmen, almost in a body, decided to have 


dinner down at the ‘*‘ Temperance Hotel,” 


| instead of either carrying their dinners or 


going to town. When they got tired of 
beans and pork, Mrs. Jones gave them 
** hulled corn” in such good-sized dishes, 
and so daintily cooked and served, that 


' some of her customers told her she would 


lose money in furnishing a dish like that for 
5 cents. 

After some talk on the matter, the man 
told her he had quite a family, and they had 
hard work tomake bothends meet. He had 
told his wife he could get a good dinner of 
cornand beans for 10 cents, and they could 


‘not understand how it could be done. Mrs. 


J. told him, smilingly, to buy a bushel each 


'of corn, beans, and wheat, and she would 


show him how to cook them so that 10 cents 
would come pretty near paying for the ma- 
terials for his whole family. 

Just here friend Mcrrybanks came in, 
with samples of maple sugar and molasses 
that he had been making during the month 


| of February. 


** Surely,” said Mrs. J.,‘* this is honey.” 

‘“* No, it isn’t honey. Taste it.” 

A small glass dish of it was given to all 
present, and the exclamations of surprise 
and pleasure were satisfying. Each one de- 


'clared it was the most beautifully flavored 


sweet that had ever passed their lips. The 
sugar cakes were about as white as cream, 
and had this same wonderfully fine flavor, 
reminding one of buds and blossoms, and 
possibly of their earlier days, away back in 
the woods on the old farm. 

‘* Now,” said our friend, ‘* I have long had 


| the idea, that as much or more progress is 


possible in making maple sugar and syrup, 
as in getting nice honey, and a nice price for 
it. This cost me a good deal, it is true; but 
I just wish to leave these samples here, and 
let your customers taste of them. ‘The 
syrup you are to sell the same as you dv 
honey, which will be about $1.50 per gallon, 
and these little two-ounce cakes, for5 cents, 
which will come to about 40 cents per Ib., 
you are to have one-third for selling.” 

I need hardly say, that, even in that com- 
munity, both sold readily, whilethe ordinary 
dark sugar and syrup sold slow, at usual 
prices. 

It was Saturday, toward evening, after a 
mild day, very near the first of March. 
‘They had stopped work at the quarry early, 
as they usually did Saturday, and, at John’s 
urgent request, his father and mother were 
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going over to the sugar-camp. Mrs. M. was 
to go too, and the children were fairly boil- 
ing over with fun and merriment, as only 
good school children can ‘* boil over.’’ It 
was an unusually pleasant day for the sea- 
son, and even the mosquitoes were buzzing 
about. As Mr. M. had a pretty fair road- 
way made down tothe woods, their walk 
was avery pleasant one. Before they got 
fairly into the woods, they heard some one 
singing. It was our old friend; and as they 
stopped a moment to listen, they recognized 
the familiar words, ‘t Only an armor-bearer,”’ 
that he was in the habit of singing through 
the telephone. 

** Mother, mother!” said John, ‘* don’t 
you see? He has all of his sap-pails cov- 
ered with wooden covers. so there can’t a 


148 
by simply talking to him, very much as he 
would talk to a person. In fact, the pony 
looked and acted as if a part of the sugar- 
camp belonged to his horseship, and as if he 
was proud to have visitors admire it; and I 
don’t know but that such was the case; for, 
in truth, he had helped to make almost 
every thing about it. 

*O pa!” said Freddie, ‘* mayn’t I show 
them how he likes sap?’ Permission was 
granted, and the pony plainly showed, by 
pawing and nodding his head, that he knew 
that sap is good as well as anybody. Shall I 
show you how friend M. empties the sap, 
without lifting the pail at all ? 





bit of rain water, or a leaf or bug get into | 
the sap; and don’t you see some of the cov- | 


ers are painted white and some red? Well, 


now just look here !”’ 

Atthis, John approached a tree, and lifted 
the cover, showing that one side was white 
and the other red. 

** Look, mother; when he has emptied a 
pail, he turns it the other side up; see ? and 
you see he knows just how many pails he 
has emptied, and he can’t skip any. Isn’t it 
funny ?” 

*‘And just see, too, mother,’ 


ry 


said Mary, | 


j 
| 


| 


} 


* he has these little short sap-spiles that go | 


right through the side of the pail, so nota 


particle of sap can spatter over or get blown | 


away by the wird.” 


** Yes,’ said Freddie, ‘* and the spiles are | 


made of double tin, and then dipped in tin | 
all over, so it can’trust anywhere, and make | 


the sugar and molasses black. 
— Freddie took one out of his pocket like 
this :— 


2. MERRYBANKS’ SAP-SPILE. 


‘They had now got near the boiling-house ; | 


and as pails were scarce,a few tin pans 
were used, where they could be emptied 
often. One small tree had only a 5-cent 
pail hung to the spout, and Freddie volun- 
teered the information that this was his 
tree, and that it would run a pail fullin just 
an hour, aspell in the forenoon. His moth- 
er suggested he should pass the “ around ; 
but he replied they would take the dipper 
and go down to the ‘‘old sweet tree,” for 
there was one tree sweeter than any other 
in the woods. I told you once’ before how 
nicely friend M. kept his sap-pails and all 
his tinware. The sap from this tree was 
relished and praised by all, after their rather 
long walk. 

By this time they were near friend M., 
who was gathering sap on a sort of sled, or 
stoneboat, carrying a clean tin can, covered 
so nosap could slop over. They noticed his 
pony was trained to go over a particular 
path, and that he made him go on, or stop, 


See here!” | 


|THE WAY MR. MERRYBANKS EMPTIES HIS 
| SAP-PAILS. 
| Ireally can’t show you the painted cover 
| to the pail, for Freddie has got it, very busily 
| explaining to Mary how it is made of three 
| thin boards, with the grain crossed to pre- 
'vent warping. The middle one is a little 
larger than the two outside ones, and this 
| makes it fit down into the pail so the wind 
/ can not blow the covers off. These covers 
can be made very cheaply at a cheese-box 
factory. 
| * Listen !’’ said some one. All stood per- 
fectly still. The most apparent sound was 
/a musical tinkling, produced by the sap 
| dropping into the pails, all over the woods. 
| Some of the pails had just been emptied, 
|and the drops striking on the tin bottom, 
| made a comparatively loud note, while the 
| dull thud and bubbling sound of those nearly 
'full combined to make a pleasant music. 
| As it echoed through the woods, more than 
| one heart in that little company was raised 
in thankfulness to God. But John inter- 
rupted ,— 

** Hark! I hear bees; I know I do.” 
| There was a twinkle in friend M.’s eye as 
' he suggested, ‘‘ Don’t you think you imagine 
‘it, Johu? Perhaps you have got * bee on the 
brain,’ and thatis what makes the buzz- 
ing.”’ 

** No, sir,’ said John, with vehemence ; 
‘*T know | hear bees.”’ At this he started 
off; and as he looked behind a large maple- 
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tree but a little distance off, he fairly danced | 
and shouted for joy. He didn’t shake any | 
thing off the table this time, for he stood on | 
solid ground. Of course, the rest were soon | 
on the spot, and this is what they saw :— 


at **Tom’s picture;”’ 


nicer maple syrup from this hive than any 
thing that has been seen yet.” 

Just here Tom, the doctor’s boy, came 
with some labels he had been printing for 
John’s 10-cent pails of honey. Jobn thought 
he would like some kind of a picture on the 


| labels, and Tom thougbt he could engrave 


it. Here isa picture of the sample label he 
showed them, and the words he had printed 
under it. 

Of course, there was a big laugh all round 
and after they had 
laughed, they went up and had some warm 
sugar. If 1 should tell you how they got 


| some snow, and made wax, and all that sort 
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SAP-PAIL, AND MAPLE-SUGAR 
EVAPORATOR. 

Sure enough, there was the pail bee-hive 
that had stood in the greenhouse, but they 
had been built up so that two pails instead 
of one were required to hold them all. The 
sap Was conducted on to the comb ; andas it 
dripped down through, the bees ordinarily | 
took it all up; but during the best part of 
the day, if it was quite a favorable one, it 
would come too fast for them, and drip into 
the upright pail below. ‘This pail was fur- 
nished with a full set of combs. also, so that 
the sap dropped into these combs, and could 
be taken up by the bees at their pleasure. 
The colony was so strong that the bees clus- 
tered, during warm weather, clear down into 
this third pail also, so you see they were 
well prepared to take all the sap a large tree 
would furnish. You will observe he has 
here in this case used pails, without even 
removing the bales. 

** Why, husband, why did you not tell me | 
of this before ?” 

** Well, 1 did not know how it would work, | 
for one thing; and for another, I thought | 
you could see it better than I could tell it; | 
do you not ?” 

‘Why, Mr. M.,.” said John’s mother, | 
‘** you do not mean to say that nice syrup and | 
sugar came from this bee-hive ?” | 

** No, it did not ; it was made in the pan I 
will show you presently. I expect to get 





| 


| 














** How doth the little busy bee improve each shining hour!’’ 


TOM’S PICTURE. 


of thing, I am afraid it would make you 
feel bad because you were not there too; so 
I think I won’t say any thing about it. I de- 
clare, I shall have to put off telling about 
Tom’s printing-press, and the way he made 
bronzed labels, until next month. 


Humbugs § dwindles 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 





We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
pmo care will be atall times maintained to prevent injustice 
veing done any one. 

BARTIES here are selling a hive constructed 
* similarly to the Simplicity hive, with perma- 
nent bottom-board, movable lid, division (or 
adjustable) boards. They correspond in size, shape, 
frames, and entrance, to the Simp. hive. These par- 
ties are representing them as * Mitchell's patent.” 
The question we desire answered is, Has Mitchell 
such a hive patented, or is this bogus? Please ans- 
wer at once, as a suit is pending to enforce payment 
of claimed right for use of said hive. 
Cornelia, Mo., Feb. 1, 1882. Joun J. HOLLAR. 


Our older readers will hardly need a word 
of caution, after hearing ** Mitchell” men- 
tioned in the matter; and we can briefly say 
to the new ones, that Mitchell has almost 
monopolized this department for the past 
four or five years. Of late, we had heard so 
little from him we hoped he was getting an 
honest living somewhere ; but it seems that 
he needs to be taught, a few times more, that 
** the way of the transgressor is hard.” 


Who is Kirk Kidder? He sold to a man up the 


| French Broad River, in North Carolina, near Mar- 


shall Co., a right to make and sell his hives, he, Kid- 
der, to fill orders, | believe, for hives in flat at cer- 


| tain prices, ete., from somewhere in Kentucky. 


Kidder got a note for $50.00 for it, and one J. J. 
Gudyer discounted it, and the man claims that he 
has been unable to hear any thing from Kidder 
since. I understand that Kidder was through here 
about a year ago, doing that kind of business. I live 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., and like this country much 
better than Ohio. It is a very healthful country; 
pure water and climate; fine fruit, ete. 

Big Creek, Tenn., Feb. 1, 1882. B. O. EVERETT. 

Letters of similar import, that have ay- 
peared in back volumes, it seems to me, 
point out pretty clearly who Kirk Kidder is, 
or, rather, what he is not, friend E. 
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Cur Homes. 


And whosoever shall lose his life for my sake, 
shall find it.—Marr. 20:25. 


A\ LADY once came from quite a dis- 
pe 

rm) \ 

Cs 


~ to learn bee culture. 


knowledge she obtained, so that she had the 
freedom of the apiary, with few or no re- 
strictions. 


perhaps half a dozen hives. After afew 


weeks, it was mentioned to me that the boys | 


who worked in the apiary were not always 
as accommodating and respectful to her as 
they should be. I felt sad to hear this, and 
remonstrated with the boys. 
did not entirely cure it, for the same friend 


mentioned the matter to me again, and) 


asked me if I did not think it too bad that 


she, a stranger, anda lady of culture, should | 


be so used. I assented; but as I had been 
watching things a little, I could not but feel 
that the trouble was a little, atleast,on both 
sides. 
silent. 
substance as follows :— 

‘*My friend, you are a lady; you have 


taught school, and had experience with boys | 


and men, and people in general. You know 
the world pretty well, as we generally find 
it. Well, keeping this in view, suppose you 


were to go out among the men in the fields, | 
| remedies for such a state of things, that sug- 
gest themselves to me. The first is to recog- 
| nize that you are sick, and unable to reason 


for the purpose of studying up some branch 


in agriculture; or, if you choose, suppose 
you, a stranger, were to come into a factory 
like ours, or go out among a lot of boys like | 
ours, would you not expect.— nay, are you 

not sure,— you could win their respect and | 


friendship, and kind treatment ?”’ 


She looked up with a sort of smile, and | L 3 
' the way in the 5th chapter of Matthew. 


replied ,— 


“Why, yes, I think I could; in fact, it. ; : ’ ) 
| man. you will show it by cheerfully submit- 


seems to me I almost know I could.”’ 


I knew she could too; and, my friends, | t f 
| law. and, may be, getting some one who is 


dare Lsay I know youcould? I ask this 


question, because it is in regard to winning | 
your ate bens the world by just this same spirit | 
een talking about, that I wish to | 


I have 
speak. Well, when this matter is presented 
to one in trouble with somebody, or with the 
world (it amounts to the same thing, for the 
world is made up of people of which you 
and I are a unit), the first reply is, that they 
are willing to accept any thing in the bounds 
of reason, and you might quote to me that 
forbearance sometimes ceases to be a virtue. 
My friends, I suppose there are cases where 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue; but these 
‘ases come so rarely in your life and mine, I 
should advise practically counting them out. 
There is a kind of gambling by throwing 
dice, where a gold watch is given to the one 
who throws ten dice so that each one of the 
teu has six spots up. The proprietor says, 
and says truthfully, that it is possible to do 
this and get the watch; and thousands of 
young men have wasted their time and 
money in —— to throw * No. 60;” but I 
have never yet heard of one who did it. The 
keeper knows by experience that his watch 
is just about as safe on No. 60 as in his pock- 


| 
| et. 
| by the rule of chances, that, if you throw 


tance, to work with us in the apiary, | 
P ) She was to as- | 
sist in the apiary, enough to pay for the | 


She also had entire charge of | 


the same expression. 
and where is justice ? 
As I did not like to say this, I was | 
After a little reflection, I replied in | 
_estly made it out to be. 
_the power of Satan, and their own sins are 





A mathematician will work out for you, 


y 


dice ary So day, say for a year, you would 
‘not be li 


kely to hit No. 60. Well, I should 
say the times when forbearance ceases to be 
a virtue will be about as rare, especially if 
you wish to lay claim to being a Christian. 
Are there any quarrels in your neighbor- 
hood? did you ever know two Christian 
people who couldn’t agree? May be you 


have in your life had a chance, once or 


twice, to listen to the account of it from both 
sides. If it is an old feud, each one has been 
doing ever so much for the other for years 

ast. in a most self-sacrificing way, in cases 
of such great number that it would make 


| quite a book to tell it all; and even then, 
id} ever so much would have to be left out. 
It seems this | 


When you hear one man’s story you say, at 
intervals,*‘ Why,is it possible ? Who would 
ever have thought that possible, of neighbor 
A? It is really monstrous!” But when 
you go over to talk with neighbor A about 
it, and hear his side, you are tempted to use 
Well, where is truth 
Is the world really so 
bad? No, the world is not so bad as these 
two friends have perhaps, in a sense, hon- 
They are both in 


greatly lessened, in their eyes, while the sins 
of their opponent are magnified and distort- 
ed to a fearful extent. If you get into a 
quarrel you will do just the same way. IL 
know, for I have tried it. There are two 


intelligently and reasonably in the matter, 
and put the whole case into the hands of 
some disinterested friend, and demonstrate 


| that you have a little good sense left, by do- 


ing exactly as he directs. Jesus pointed = 
f 


you are a Christian, or even a reasonable 
ting to such a case, rather than by going to 


not a Christian to settle these differences 
for you. Jesus said, ‘‘ They that be whole, 
need not a physician.” If you are in trouble 
with any one, you are sick, in Satan’s toils. 

The second way is not to have any trouble 
with anybody. I do not mean by this that 
you are to give way to everybody in every 
thing, and go crippled through the world, 
but, on the contrary, I mean you should 
fight your way, step by step and inch by 
inch, to the attainment of every thing good 
and noble in the universe. There may seem 
a contradiction here, but I think there is not. 
Instead of fighting your neighbors, you are 
to fight against the temptations of your own 
heart. If you whip in the latter, you will 
whip the neighbors, in the best sense of 
whipping them. You will win them. When 
you can whip out the evil in your own heart 
as fast as it springs up, and go through the 
world thus, transacting all kinds of business 
with all kinds of people, von will not only 
win neighbors, but towns and cities, nations 
and continents; yea, the whole world shail 
you have for your inheritance. Is that a 
pretty large promise ? See: — 
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Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.—MATT. 5:5. 

And,— 

Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
arth for thy possession.—PSALM 2:8, 

Since I have given you quotations from 
the Bible for the same thing, I fear you will 
say you knew all about that before, and so 
let it lose its force: but I pray you, friends, 
believe me when I say you do not know all 
about it: or at least you have not proved it 
by actual experience. Satan is wily. You 
may be a professing Christian, and you may 


think your life is very good; but for all that, | 


you may be a great stumblingblock to all 
about you. 


Some years ago I attended a conference | 


meeting where all seemed harmony and 


peace and good will, until sore difticulty | 


arose in regard to parliamentary rules. It 
seemed to come from a minister from a 
neighboring town, who was not quite satis- 
fied. After a considerable waste of time, a 


brother suggested they should sing a hymn, | 


with a view of having it break the profitless 


discussion, and restore a better feeling: but | 


no sooner was it started than he jumped to 
his feet, and declared he would not be* sung 
down” by anybody. 


_Do you think, friends, such a spirit will be | 
likely to rise in the world, or to win souls to | 


the Christian religion ? As he would not be 
sung down, the whole audience wisely, as I 
think, gave the floor, and allowed him to 
talk as long ashe wished. Iwas quite young 
in Christian matters then; but at the noon 
intermission I approached him and ventured 
to suggest he had not shown the spirit of the 
Master. 


“Oh! yes, to be sure,’ said he; ‘any 


thing in the bounds of reason: but when | 


people make asses of themselves, it is a dif- 
ferent matter.” 

Now, it might have been quite pat to the 
purpose to have told him who I thought was 
making an ass of himself; and I confess I 
relish as hugely as any of you that way of 
speaking plain and apparent truths: but by 


so doing I should have lost all possible hope | 


of doing him any good afall. Ie stuck out 
for his rights, and would not submit, or be 
taught of any one. because he was old and 
wise. lle was, in fact, old, wise, and learn- 
ed; but for all that, he had not learned to be 
as little children ; and before theafternooi’s 
exercises. were half through, he got mad 
again, (I guess I have used the right word, 
haven't I?) and gathered up his books, over- 
coat, and manuscript, and swept out of the 


room without even delivering the address as- | 


signed to him on the printed programme. As 
he got down the stone steps of the church, he 


ran against one of our prominent lawyers, | 
who made no profession of religion. and, | 
stirred up as he was, he commenced detail- | 
ing to him his grievances, and appealed to | 


him to know if he wasn’t right. The law- 


ver, in a mild, gentlemanly, and, I guess, | 


Christian -like way, declined passing any 


opinion, saying that if we Christians got | 


into quarrels in our church matters, he really 
did not know how he could help us any. 
Boys, how much do you suppose this inci- 


| dent did to help the cause of religion? Eve- 
| rybody who heard it would almost at once 
_ decide in favor of the lawyer, and (I shudder 
_while I think of it) in favor _of skepticism 
‘rather than the churches. Yet this poor 
| man, minister though he was, was so blind- 
ed by Satan he could not see his awful in- 
| consistency. 
One of my great objections to attending 
bee conventions was because this kind of 
wrangling and waste of time is so apt to be 
| the case. Do you not see how much we need 
| the spirit that would prompt us to come to 
help, not to stand up for our own personal 
‘rights? In the language of our text, if we 
| would be of use, we need to lose our lives for 
| the good of the people. The two neighbors 
who were quarreling, needed to get rid of 
selfishness; and Christ, in his teachings, 
recognizes so fully the importance of this, 
and the great probability that we will err, 
-even the best of us, in this same matter of 
| selfishness, that he says, when we are struck 
on one cheek, turn the other also, and get 
struck a second time rather than return evil 
for evil; and, also, if we are sued at law, 
' and lose clear down to our coat, let the cloak 
go also, rather than disagree with a neigh- 
bor. Well, we sometimes make ourselves 
| miserable by worrying about matters that 
are not blows, nor coats and cloaks either. 
We get a notion in our heads that we have 
done a great deal for the world, and that it 
has done but little for us. and we brood 
over it until we are actually incapable of 
seeing the truth as it really is, and so we 
go through life blinded by seltishness, as it 
were. What shall we do? Some will say, 
I know, we should ask the Holy Spir- 
it to enlighten us, and we shall then see 
ourselves as we really are. I grant this, 
providing the prayer is supplemented with 
| strong, earnest, willing work. Theman who 
prays, and at the same time gets up from 
his knees thinking he is liberal, and all the 
rest of the world selfish, will not profit very 
much by his prayers, if 1 am correct. God 
gives wisdom, but it comes only through 
hard and searching labor. Moses, with all 
his great wisdom, and nearness to God, would 
have made the blunder of wearing himself 
out had he not listened to and heeded the 
voice of his father-in-law Jethro. The great 
lesson we have to learn, is that we are hu- 
man and selfish still. We want to so learn 
this that it will be *‘ rooted and grounded ” 
in us; and as we recognize we are selfish, 
just in proportion shall we see the good 
qualities of others, and so shall be ready to 
have love and charity for all. 

We want to be just. We say we do, and I 
guess we are honest in it,as a general thing. 
Well, how shall we manage to be just, when 
we are so prone to selfishness? By accept- 
ing itas a fact that we are, have been, and 
always shall be, selfish ; and, therefore, de- 
ciding to give more to the world, constantly, 
than it seems to us we ought to. To be sure 
we are not taking more from the world than 
we give back, make it a point to do kind 
services to everybody, at every opportunity ; 
| and after that is all done, just ‘* fling in” a 
| lot more of kind services, so as to be posi- 
i tively sure we have given a full equivalent 
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in this uncertain and hard-to-compute com- 
modity, of the common courtesies of life. In 


other words, ** Do good and lend, hoping for | 


nothing again.”’ 

When I was only a boy, ** out lecturing,” 
as I have told you about, somebody put the 
idea into ea | head that I wanted a watch. 
The man who suggested the idea, strangely 
enough had one tor sale, and I bought it in 
about live minutes, giving him all the money 


I had, and promising the rest out of the, 


next evening's receipts. When I got home 


to my boarding-place, they laughed at me | 


for paying $14.00 for a brass watch. 


Vhy,” said my landlord, “1 will sell 


you my watch for $10.00, and it is solid sil- 
ver. See there! I would take it right 
back.” 

I took it back, and asked for the money so 
1 could buy the silver one. 

*A silver one! why, I will sell you a silver 


one foronly eight dollars. Itis the celebrated | 


eee make; see ?”’ 


closed the bargain at once, and in great | 
glee took my silver watch, that cost only | 
$8.00, to my boarding-place. When I showed | 


it, they laughed at me more, and the land- 
lord said, in a bantering way,— 


** Why, my young friend, they sell ‘ Quar- | 
tier’ watches in New York for $2.50a bushel ; | 


and if a man is dissatistied then, they just 
put in a couple of shovels full free of 
charge.” 


Although I used to believe then pretty | 
much all that was told me, I don’t think [ | 
quite believed all that; but I have often | 


thought of the expression ; and, my friends, 
it just now occfirs to me that, in serving the 
world, we want to cultivate a disposition to 
do just about that. Give good measure, in 


courtesy and politeness, and then just put in | 


‘**a couple of shovels full ’’ extra, to counter- 
act selfishness. 
Give, and it shall be given unto you; good meas- 


ure, pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 
ning over, shall men give into your bosom. For 


with the same measure that ye mete withal it shall | 


be measured to you again.—LUKE 6:35. 

When at the Centennial, we stayed over 
Sunday; and in my eagerness to attend as 
many of the Sabbath-schools as_ possible, 
some of the guests of the hotel laughed at 
my enthusiasm. QOnein particular said he 
used to be a great Sunday-school worker, but 
he found the people all so ready to “ridea 
willing horse to death,” that it broke down 
his health, and he was obliged to give it all 
up. It was all very well for one who had 
not been ‘through the mill,’ but that L 
would get wiser after a while. Thank God, 
| haven’t yet got any wiser; and, thank 
God, I know, too, that the man’s words were 
false. Itisn’tso. Such speeches and such 
thoughts are only one of Satan’s subter- 
fuges. When you hear any one make any 
such speech as that, you can set him down 
as a very selfish if not a very wicked man. 
When a Christian says or thinks such things, 


he or she is assuredly off the track, and is in | 


great danger of being led entirely away. It 
is true, you may have to labor some little 
time betore the world comes to know and 
recognize you, and you may have to be pa- 
tient and kind with your neighbors and as- 
sociates for some little time before they un- 


| derstand and realize that you are really a 
true and sincere friend; but if you persist- 
ently watch and pray for opportunities of 
doing them kindnesses, you will in due time 
reap a bountiful harvest. 

You are not responsible for the whole 
_world ; you are responsible only for yourself 
-and your own heart; and while you can not 
, change the world, you can change yourself, 
which really amounts to the same thing. 
| Two men were talking about their wives, 
| and one said he would really like to hear his 
wife seold, just for the fun of it. 

** Do you really want to hear her scold 
said the other. 

* Yes, I do.” 

‘* Well, you just draw her a load of crook- 
ed firewood ; for nothing in the world makes 
_my wife scold so badly as does crooked fire- 
' wood.”’ 

Our friend went to the woods, and selected 
all the crooked sticks he could find, until he 
had made out a load, and very quietly put 
them in the usual place, and awaited results. 
Days passed ; but not a word was said, un- 
til tinally one day she spoke : — 

** Husband,” said she, ‘t‘ our wood is near- 
ly out, and if you should happen to have any 
/more like that last lot, I would much prefer 

it, because it fits around the pots and kettles 
/so nicely.”” Do you not see? One woman 
| was looking for troubles in every thing that 
turned up a little different from usual, while 
the other was always looking at the bright 
side of every thing, and turning every little 
item to some good advantage. You, my 
friends, are to turn the crooked sticks, the 
, crooked men, the crooked troubles, and all 
else in life to some good purpose, and try to 
find the good there is in them all. 

A letter has just been put into my hands 
that explains so well what I mean,I will 
give it to you :— 

I want to tell you how much good the Home Papers 
have done me. It was through their influence that 
I gave up using tobacco, swearing, avd a great many 
other careless ways that I had got into; but still I 
| did not join the church; I thought that I could be a 
| Christian without doing so. I went on in my own 
| way till a short time ago, when I experienced my 

first real disappointment which made me so miser- 
| able, and enabled me to see my own weakness so 
| plainly that I determined totrust in my own strength 
| no longer, but to put my trust in Christ for every 
| thing. So I joined the church, and tried to do what 
| I could to help the work along. It was not long be- 
| fore I found out that it required a great deal of 
| prayer to live in any way consistent. Often I have 
|; come in at night, after work, feeling down-hearted 
| and discouraged, because I had been trying all day 
, to keep my temper, and failed, sometimes think- 
| ing itwas no use trying to be a Christian, and often 
wishing that I had never joined the church at all. 
| One night [I came in from work in oneof those 
moods, and [ thought I would try your plan of pray- 
ing about it. I accordingly went into my room, and 
down on my knees, and prayed. I had been praying 
| some time when I thought of the Homes. I went to 
| the pile and picked up one at random (I did not 
| know hich one it was, forit was dark). I brought 

it to the light, and readit. It was the one in which 
you describe your visit to the minister, and the 
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trouble about swine, and the demons, ete. I can not 
tell you how that number (May, 1879,) of the Homes 
encouraged me; it made me happy again. 


| 


I have often been unhappy since, and I have gone 


to the same source in the same way, and have got 
rid of my unhappiness. Not orly that, but I have 
felt twice the amount of energy about my work 
80 much so that I have looked around to see what I 
could do to make things better around home, and 
have found myself down cellar, sorting out the rot- 
ten apples from the good. May God bless * Our 
Homes ”’! E. GRAINGER, 
Deer Park, Ont., Can., Feb. 20, 1882. 


And may God bless you, my young friend | gtarye to death. 





and fellow-traveler ; and may he be praised, | 


that these same Home Papers have had a 
hand in the work of pointing you to the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
the world. I am the more thankful for your 
letter just now, and its closing words, be- 
cause my wife has been criticising neighbor 
Jones in the Merrybanks story. She said 
that she feared even religion, although it 


should do so, did not often give a man ener- | 


gy to work, as well as strength to resist 
temptation. Now you have struck the point 
exactly, where you say it gives you energy 
to go to work, even to going down into the 
cellar to sort the rotten apples. I wonder 
how many there are whose eye rests on these 
words, who need just this very kind of ener- 
gy. If you are faithful with the rotten ap- 
ples, God will certainly give you something 
more to do, when they are finished. One of 
my most constant prayers is for energy and 
zeal in distasteful duties. 

Now just a word in closing. Some of the 
friends have wished me to take more room 
in this department to discuss Christianity 
and infidelity. Is it worth while to use val- 
uable space for such a purpose? Through 
the influence of my monthly Home chap- 
ters to you, the young friend who has just 
written has given up tobacco and swearing, 
and is growing happy in good, steady, hon- 
est work. He tw been won, as I have tried 
to tell you this month, you must win your 
way among men. With the love of God in 
his heart he will win others, and they in 
tur others still. Do discussions ever bear 
such fruit? Will it not be better to discuss 
in our hearts the evil we find there continu- 
ally. and fight it out on bended knee before 
God, as did he? If we do this, we shall be 
able to win souls and to rule nations. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a 
right spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy 
presence; and take not thy Holy Spirit from me. 
Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; and up- 
hold me with thy free Spirit. Then will I teach 
transgressois thy ways; and sinners shall be con- 
verted unto thee.—PsaAuM 51: 10—10. 

He that overcometh, and keepeth my works unto 
the end, to him will I give power over the nations.-— 
REVELATION 2: 26. 

Every nation on the face of the globe is 
now open to the teachings of the gospel, and 
never before since the world began was hea- 
thenism so rapidly giving way to the en- 
lightening influenceof the Bible. My friend, 
is your lamp trimmed and burning? Are 
you ready and willing to lose your life, for 
the sake of that glorious and heavenly awak- 
ening? 





FLOUR CANDY IN WINTER 


NOT NECESSARILY DETRIMENTAL. 


-Y hives are frame hives, something like th 
Langstroth. I winterin cellar, and remove 
the cap on topof brood-chamber. [ use two 


vil 


Sa 


| boards crosswise of the hives, and when I put the 
| bees in the cellar I spread these boards apart so that 


the bees can come on top of the hive any time. This 
leaves a good draft, and keeps the combsdry. I al- 
ways spread the combs in the center of the brood- 
chamber, so that the bees can cluster together and 
keep warm. I hardly ever lose any bees, unless they 


One year ago last fall Iwas not at home; did not 
get home until it was too late to feed, and 
my bees were very light. Some did not have 
any honey at all. But I put them all in the cellar - 
37 swarms. I put the light swarms so that I could 
feedthem. I fed sugar and maple molasses and 
candy, but they would crawl all over the hive and 
die; 5 swarms died, and I thought that I should lose 
them all. 

I will tell you how I saved the best. I took 10 Ibs. 
of white sugar, and put itina tin pail; set the pail 
in hot water until the sugar melted in good shape. 
When melted, let cool a little, and put in 1 Ib. of 
wheat flour. I took thin burlap and put inside of 
the frame; made two or three holes in the center 
for the bees to crawl throvgh. Now I spread on 
the sugar and flour. When hot, it will stick to the 
burlap; but when cool, I putit in the hives. The bees 
will do better on this than honey. I did not lose 
any more bees, and those that I fed sugar did better 
than those that had lots of honey. They swarmed 
the first, and madethe most honey. Icallit Brown's 
feeder. I shall feed all of my bees this spring in 
that way. 

I have 53 colonies in cellar, all in good shape. | 
had aswarm given me last October, if I would give 
back the honey. I took them home and fed them 
sugar. I put three frames of sugar,two frames of 
empty comb, and they went to work, and are as 
good aswarm as I have got. My feeder is not pat- 
ented. I think thatis the best way to feed sugar. 
You can put it into the hive any time, cold weather 
or warm. When you melt tbe sugar, do not put 
water in it. G. 8. BROWN. 

Salisbury, Addison Co., Vt., Feb. 20, 1882. 

When reading friend Heddon’s article on 
p. 115, it occurred to me that if flour candy 
did kill his bees, it does not always kill them 
for other folks. A few years ago I Luilt up 
a late natural swarm on this flour candy in 
frames, and I showed the bees to Professor 
Cook, when he paid us a visit the last of De- 
cember, and we saw plenty of brood in al! 
stages. The queen was fertilized in Octo- 
ber: but the next spring, when a customer 

yaid for the best colony in my apiary, he se- 
lected this one. We have had many other 
similar reports. 


Friend Brown, who gives 
the above plan for putting the candy into the 
frames, has, I think, by his sheet of burlap. 
done away with the objection I have men- 


tioned to frames of flour candy. ‘The bur- 
lap, you see, will prevent the bees from 
building a comb, when the candy is all taken. 
Many thanks, friend Brown. by melting in 
water as you suggest, I. presume we can mix 
the flour and sugar, without the addition o! 
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any water, and thus get a candy not burned | 


in the least, but of always the same consis- 
tency. Did not friend Heddon burn his 


candy just a little? 
— Spm 


COMB FOUNDATION, AND WHERE IT 
STANDS AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN ITS MANUFACTURE. 


a multitude of them, with (to our 


yy" EN the bees build comb, we see such | 
ws) 


eyes) a multitude of different notions | 


in their different little heads, it seems impos- 
sible that any thing good or regular should 
come of it. Well, in looking back over the 
years since I first told youcomb fdn. should be 
made on rolls, it seems to me we bee-keep- 
ers have been behaving much like the bees. 


There have been a multitude of notions, and | 


many things have been taken up, and then 
dropped again, for years, it may be, until 
somebody came along and took up the same 
old thing, and, lo and behold! after brush- 
ing off the dust and cobwebs of age, and 
adding a few very simple touches, it is ex- 
actly the thing after all. When’ | first told 
you, after a couple of months of work, that 
sheets of wax would come out of rolls as we 
wanted it to, what a breeza there was! Our 
first experiment was with quite light walls, 
for we wanted it like natural comb; but be- 
fore we had rolled out many hundred pounds, 
I got the idea into my head that we should 
give the bees wax enough to make the whole 
of the comb, and proposed to put it in heavy 
walls they could work down. At just this 
stage our friend Perrine came along with his 
patent, as you know; and before he took the 
mill away, I told him my plan. He so far 
fell in with it, that Mr. Washburn worked 


the mill over by his directions. The fdn. | 


produced was almost exactly like that now 
called Dunham fdn., as we can show by 
samples of the work we have yet. The walls 
are high, and the tops of them level, almost 
like the top of a board; and, in fact, the 
sheets came out of the mill almost like a 
board out of a planing-machine. The mania, 
however, that soon sprung up, to have as 
many square feet from a pound-of wax as 
possible, induced Perrine to have his mill 
worked over, and induced us, also, to make 


our subsequent mills with the light narrow | 


wall. 


Betore discarding the heavy wall, I 
did tr 


it in hives; but, unfortunately, I 


used bleached white wax for the experiment, | 


sheet up from stretching and sagging. She 
did not try tomake a great many square 
feet to the pound, but rather to make a good 
stout comb that would stand hot weather. 
As her mills were nice, and low in price, 
they have obtained, I am glad to say, a great 
sale. 

Now another nice little point comes in 
here: In trying to get fdn. as thin as possi- 
ble, we made sheets without any side walls 
at all; and as the bees worked these into 
nice comb honey, it was thought to be a 
great saving. In using such for brood- 
combs, however, it was found some colonies 
of bees took hojd of them very reluctantly ; 
and, in fact, some bees were so poorly post- 
ed as to what was going on in the world, 
they would not touch them at all. They 
couldn’t see the point, until they had 
learned, at least, unless some kind ot a side 
wall was given them. We found this out by 
the dipped fdn., which gave a sheet with 
walls on one side, and not the other. The 
bees worked one side, and left the other 
plain. To get them to take right hold quick, 
we must have a good fair wall, and it wants 
to be soft wax, and not compressed. 
The base of the cell may be as hard as you 
please, providing it is as thin as natural 
comb. Bees handle the walls with compar- 
ative ease, because they can get their 
**thumb and finger”? each side of the wall, 
and pullit up, asa potter pulls up the clay 
in turning a crock. The only way they have 
of making the bottom thin, is by scraping 
them down, which is necessarily a very slow 
operation. 

Now another point: When we commenced 
making dies for the rubber plates last sea- 
son, we decided, of course, on the heavy 
walls. We made a nice sheet from our best 
mill, but could not get a plaster cast to come 
off without breaking. ‘The walls were too 
high, and too straight up. We must make 
anew mill, to get a single sheet of wax for 
these molds, or we must buy a sheet of some 
one who had amill producing a sheet that 
would ‘lift’? from plaster. A sample, re- 
ceived from friend Dadant, we found would 
lift. Wesent to him for some whole sheets, 
-and from these ourrubber plates are modeled. 
Now, the very point that makes the Dunham 
fdn. lift from the plates, while ours would 
not, also makes it come out of the rolls, and, 
I think, very likely keeps it from sagging in 
the hives. What is this point? I think I 
can make it plain to you by a diagram from 
the A B C book. 


and it was so hard, in that April weather, | 


that the bees could not handle it. You 
know white wax was all the talk then. 


Well, as mills were necessarily very high | 


then, as Mr. Washburn is a mechanic who 
commands high wages, others commenced 
to make mills. It was found, about this 
time, that our fdn., although it worked nice- 
ly in cool weather, stretched and bulged 
badly in the heat of July and August. 


she commenced to make the original thick 
wall. It was soon found that, with yellow 
wax and hot weather this worked all right ; 
and, still more, the heavy walls held the 


wa 


I be- | 
lieve Mrs. Dunham was about the first to. 
make mills after us, and, for some reason, | 


B A 
Our fdn., and, indeed, all that is made 
| that I know of, except the Dunham, is made 
after the natural comb, as at B. Mrs. Dun- 
ham, while making the bottom of the cell as 
we all do, makes the wall to these cells 
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something like A. It would seem that she 
uses a round punch in making the walls. 
This is much easier todo than to use one 
producing a hexagonal wall; and a mechanic 
incapable of making a pair of rolls like B 
might easily make one like A. 
ny ? 


ducing an unnatural cell, seems, at the 


present date, to be really better for our pur- | 


pose than the laborious ones we have been 
all these years working at! 
intended to our friend Mrs. Dunham 


fdn. she has given to the. world, but for 


showing, too, that women are capable of | 
ranking side by side with the benefactors of | 


our race in the mechanical world. There is 
one thing, however, against which I would 
like to protest alittle. It is the following 
note, from her new circular :— 

CAUTION. 


Having obtained letters patent No. 246,099 for Dunham Foun 
dation Machine, making comb foundation with base of cells of 
natural shape and side walls brought up to form an even sur- 


} Isn’t it fun- | 
A comparatively rude machine, pro- | 


No disrespect | 
here, | 
but, on the contrary, we owe her a vote of | 
thanks, not only for the excellent mills and | 


it would then be the most rapid process 
| known, and there would be no hindrance in 
| making it right in wired frames. We can 
furnish a machine for starters, just right to 
fill a 1-lb. section, for $2.00; and if it does 
not please, you can return it for what it cost. 
PRESENT PRICES OF FDN. MACHINES. 
Below are the prices of the different ma- 
| chines now in the market :— 
Vanderv’t 


Root, Olm 


60.00 | 
0 00 | 


Dunham, 
14-inch 
12-inch 
9-inch 
6-inch 
4-inch 
It will be seen from the above, that friend 
Olm is the only one who has_ enterprise 
| enough to dare make a fdn. mill for $10.00, 
| We have samples of the fdn. his mills make, 
‘and they are very nice, having a side wall 
'that comes clear up level. Below we pre- 
sent an engraving of one of his mills. 


mill, 
mill, 
mill, 
mill, 
mill, 


45 00 
35 00 
25 00 


40 00 
25 00 


60 00 | 
40 00 | 
25 00 | 


20 00 
20 00 | 
16.00 | 


15 0 
10 00 


face, also on the foundation made on said machine, I hereby | 


give notice to all parties infringing my rights either by manu- 


facturing said machines or foundation, as well as to all parties | 


purchasing machines as above other than those of my manu 


facture, that | am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 


prosecute all infringements to the full extent of the law. 


In regard to the round cells: When Per- | 
rine took our first_mill away, he said the, 


man he had hired, Weiss, had made a small 
mill with rolls of brass, and that the cells 
were first drilled with a hollow drill. He 
tried to get a patent on this, and failed. 

The Given press is a very rapid means of 
putting fdn. in wired frames, but it can not 


at present be very well worked on metal- 
cornered frames, if I am correct, and there- | 


fore we do not use it. I 
think, too, that it is difficult to make the 


sheets of fdn.as thin as we do with our rolls, | 


and to have it go clear up to the wood of the 
frames as we use it. The fdn. is much like 
the Dunham, and may be made exactly like 
it. The rubber plates work nicely now, but 
we do not get as full a wall with them as by 
the rolls, neither can we get as thin a base; 
but the bees work the sott wax more readily 
than any rolled fdn. Samples of the fdn. 
made by them will be sent free on applica- 
tion. ‘he rubber plates are mounted by 
placing them in frames like an ordinary 
slate-frame. Small screws are put part way 
into the rubber, at intervais of perhaps two 
inches. Thewhole is then packed with plas- 
ter of Paris, being careful, of course, that 
the plates are in contact at every cell. When 
dry and firm, they are hinged together and 
worked like the plaster plates. To make 
starters, pour on so little wax that, when the 
plates are closed, it does not come to the 
outside ; then pile up a lot of these irregular 
sheets, and cut up in the usual way. To 
make whole sheets, you must cover the en- 
tire lower plate, and close quickly. Trim 
off the surplus wax around the edges, and 
vour sheet is ready to lift out. 
the plates are dipped in water to cool them. 
The water must be warm, or the sheet will 
break. The time occupied in trimming off 
the surplus is the great drawback. If some 
way could be devised for pouring in just 
enough wax for the sheet, and no more, and 


having it quickly distributed over the plate, | 


am inclined to. 


Of course, | 


THE OLM FOUNDATION-MILL. 
We have ordered one of the $10.00 mills, 
and also one of Mrs. Dunham’s 12-inch nick- 
el rolls. I presume they are only nickel- 
| plated for only $10.00 additional, although 
| her price list does not say so. [ 

Now, friends, we will furnish either the 
} Dunham mills or Olm mills at their prices, 
| or we will furnish you our own. To show 
you that we do not mean our own mills shall 
'be behind any in the world, we will send 

samples of all kinds of fdn., free to any ad- 
| dress. 

Ilere are some seasonable hints in regard 
_to dipping plain sheets, that we take from 
| the Feb. No. of the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine: 

DIRECTIONS FOR DIPPING. 

Make your dipping tank 4x12 inches and 2 feet 
| deep; setit into a larger one with water between 
| to regulate the temperature. Melt your wax in an- 
| Other boiler (a common wash boiler will do), have 
| water in to prevent burning the wax, dip into the 
| deep tank as fast as the wax is meltea. 
| Make4or5thin boards of seasoned basswood the 
| exact width when dry, you want your sheets. Nail 

cleats on top to prevent warping, and make a handle. 
Have them thoroughly water-soaked before using; 
| the boards will swell as much as the sheets will 
| shrink. Wet the boards before dipping, but shake 
off all the water you can. Put the board in the wax 
as deep as the length you want your sheet, repeat 
; a8 soon as the wax stops dropping, dip 3 times for 
| brood foundation and once for boxes, hold the board 
| perfectly plumb while cooling; as soon as the wax 
| stops dropping after the lust dip, set it one side and 
| take another board. By the time you have dipped 
| four the first will be ready to peel off. If the boards 
| are smooth and edges perfectly square, your sheets 
| will need no trimming. When the wax begins to 
scum around the edges of the tank the temperature 
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isrigbt. If sheets crack in cooling, your wax is too 
hot. By the above plan the sheets will be tapering. 
If started with the thin end of the sheet in the mill you 
will have no trouble, and the sheet will be long 
enough to cut off the thin end. 

Thin paste made of rye flour makes the best lubri- 
cator for the rolls that [ know of. Sheets should be 
made at least two weeks before milling. 

We will furnish dipping - plates, as de- 
scribed above, made from clear straight- 
grained basswood, for any width, for 3 cents 
per inch in width. If your tank is wide 
enough to take a 12-inch dipping-board, you 
can dip 4-inch strips for starters, 6 at a 
time, by having a similar board divided into 
three parts by broad saw-cuts. Each board 
will then be about 3? in., and every dipping 
makes 6 narrow sheets. 


THE COLOR OF WAX FOR FOUNDATION, 


Now a word in regard to the color of wax: 
It is well known, | believe, that very dark 
wax is just as good for brood-combs as any 
thing else; but for all that, some will com- 
lain, unless all the fdn. is of a bright yel- 
fow. ‘To fix this all pleasantiy, we will, in 
the future, furnish fdn. for brood-combs, 
made of the darkest wax, for from 8 to 4 ets. 
per lb. less than our regular list prices. If 
you want to take advantage of this offer, 
give us a little time aheid; for we do not al- 
ways have dark wax on hand. If you want 
to see samples of the nicest fdn. for all pur- 
poses, including the extra-thin flat-bottomed, 
send for our free box of samples. 

Just as we close our forms, comes the fol- 
lowing in regard to the rubber plates :— 


After having tried the rubber plates thoroughly, I 
pronounce them a success, inasmuch as they make 
good fdn. that runs 4 ft. to the lb., and that answers 
my purpose fully. It took me about two days to 
learn to make full-sized sheets that would not crack. 
Getting the wax the right temperature is the main 
point. It should be just melted, and no more — about 
120° is the right temperature; if hotter, it will stick. 
The water should be about 60° or 70°. [can not do 
good work to slap the plates together, but succeed 
best to exert an even pressure on the middle of the 
upper plate, keeping the hand on till ready to open 
the plates. If the pressure is removed sooner, it ad- 
mits the air, and causes the shect tocrack. This was 
the point that gave me more trouble than ail the 
rest. The plates must be kept wet all the time. I 
use a common clothes brush, and brush off ail the 
surplus water before applying the wax. I find it 
easier to get sheets of an even thickness if the holes 
in the fountain are made smaller in the middle than 
ut the ends, as some wax runs off at the ends. I can 
not do a very large day’s work atit yet, but consider 
30 lbs. a fair day’s work. C. B. THWING. 

Hamilton, Mo., Feb. 22, 1882. 
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God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. Therefore will not we fear, though 
the earth be removed, and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the seu; though the waters 
thereof rvar and be troubled, though the mountains 
shake with the swelling thereof.—PsALM 46; 1—3. 














WE are told Mr. Burch’s residence has been de- 
stroyed by fire, but that it was fully insured. 


THE Kansas Bee-Keeper is a very fair little journal, 
for only 60 cts. a year; but the print is poor, and so 
far it has been rather slow in getting out on time. 


A GREAT amount of matter I should have been 
glad to have printed is again left out for want of 
room, and much of it has now become unseasonable, 
unless some special need should call it up again. 


If you wish to deal with some one who always bas 
every thing right, every time, and never makes a mis- 
take, don’t send to us. If however, being always 
ready to make good every crror,the minute it is dis- 
covered, will do, send along your orders, and we will 
be glad to serve you. 


WE have 4072 subscribers, and 196 colonies of bees. 
Don’t you think we have aright to be happy? Only 
two colonies are lost up to date, and one of them 
swarmed out. We have already sold a number of 
queens this spring, and united, but as 6 of the above 
are still queenless, we are ready for some queens 
from the South. 


THE Elwood & Co., who advertised in last No., it 
seems have left Starkville, N. Y., without filling or- 
ders. As I have advertised and sold their ink pow- 
ders for some time, with quite general satisfaction, 
we had no reason to suspect any thing wrong. If 
all who sent them money without any return will 
notify us by postal card, we will fillthe order from 
here. 


Tue British Bee-Keeper’s Guide-Book, by Thomas . 


| W. Cowan, second edition, is at hand; and as it dis- 


cusses and illustrates improvements clear up to 
Nov., 1881, it will prove quite an addition to our bee 
libraries, in this country as well as England. The 
price is given as *“ one shilling and sixpence,”’ and I 
presume we could getitsoasto be sold for about 
haif a dollar. 


THAT bees do in health void their excrement in 
the form of a comparatively dry powder, is, I should 
think, fully proven by the reports that have been 
sentin. The statements made have called to mind 
facts from my own experience, enough to satisfy 
me, unless something more be brought forward to 
the contrary, that Mr. Quinby was right in his posi- 
tion. Doubtless some of our friends think those 
who have reported have been needlessly definite; 
but I think it won’t hurt us, if we succeed in having 
the controverted point settled. 


A PAMPHLET on foul brood, by Albert A. Konke, 


of Youngstown, O., is on our table. It treats prin- 
cipally of the salisylic-acid remedy, and I should 
judge friend K. to be well capable of handling this 
remedy in a truly scientific way. The price, 25 cents, 
I should object to, for 1000 such pamphlets could 
easily be printed for $20.00. A 25-cent book ought 
to contain all that is valuable that has ever appeared 
on the subject. Besides the high price of the pam- 
phiet, the winding-up seems to result in an adver- 
tisement of a $5.00 ** medicine-chest ’’ for the cure of 
foul brood. Isn't this a little out of the spirit of 
modern bee culture? 


o—~<>> 
>> 


CONVENTIONS.—A meeting of the bee-keepers of 
New Jersey will be held at New Brunswick, March 
15, 1882.—The Champlain Valley Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation at Middlebury, Vt., Mav 11.—The Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association at McKinney, Collin Co., 
April 25, 1882, 
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| TALIANTBEES [AND [QUEENS 


Full colonies, 2, 3, and 4 frame nuclei. Tested 
Queens, in May, $*.00; in June, $2.50; July, August, | 
und September, $2.00. Untested queens, in June 
and July, $1.00; Aug., %e: Sept., 5c. All queens | 
will be reared from imported and home-bred queens. 
Please send for list to GEO. W. BAKER 
3-4d Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE 





is the very best fdn. made. 
pages 14 and 15, and A. B. J. for Jan. 3. We 
make high-walled Vandervort fdn. for brood-cham- 
ber, to fit any size frame. 
prices, or send $10.00 for 20 Ibs., 
2-4d G. W. STANLEY & BRO., 
WYOMING, - WYOMING Co., - + New York. 
("25 cents per lb. in trade for good yellow bees- 
wax, de livered here. 


WARRANTED 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Mv queens are all bred ay imported mothers. 
Send for circular free. . MCFATRIDGE, 
3 Cc wae Carroll Co., Indiana. 


1¢ oO Colonies of 


Albino and Italian 


Queens and Bees, 
and Supplies for 1882. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ALBINO BEEs. 
If you have any taste for beauty, desire pleasure 


| in working, and want large yields of honey, buy the 


Albinos, tor they are the “coming bee.” In order 
to meet the demand for queens, | have increased 


| my stock, and will be able to furnish several hun- 
Says STANLEY’S VANDERVORT FOUNDATION | 


for sections is even thinner than natural comb, and | 


See GLEANINGS for Jan., | 
also | 


Send for samples and | 
10 sq. ft. per lb., to | 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE IN SIMPLICITY HIVES ! | 


ALBINO, 
ROOT, VANDERVORT, DUNHAM, and GIVEN 
FOUNDATION FOR SALE, with every thing need- 
ed for a first-class apiary. Send fora circular, to 
3-2d E. T. FLANAGAN, Box 519, Belleville, 

Rose HILL APIARY. St. Clair Co., Illinois. 


IMPORTED ‘QUEENS. 


In April, - - A francs in Gold, 

May and June, - 

July and August, - - - r 

September and October, - ee | 7 se = 
Queens which die in transit will be replaced only 

if sent back in a letter. 1-6d 
CHARLES BIANC ONCINI & CO., Bologna, Italy. 


a — 6 pe 


‘Ty se a 








CYPRIAN, AND ITALIAN QUEENS; | 
| 6x6, $3.50. 


| sizes, very low. 
| sections. 


dred per month after May 1. Also furnish hives, 

Novice's extractor, andapiarian oe 0 in apoess. 
— for price list. S. VALENTINE. 
35d Double Pipe Cia Carroll Co., ‘Md. 


Italian Bees & Queens 


AT REDUCED RATES 


Send for price list and be convinced. 
3-5 T. C. CRILLY, 
LORAIN 0., Rui 


Lausteoth Hives => Sects, 
ier Ss ces a 


LEWIS’ IMPROVED ONE-PIECE SECTION. 


Price $4.5) per 1000; any size to 6x6. No. 1. first 
quality dovetailed sections, any size to 6x6, $4 50. 
No. 2, second quality dovetailed sections, any size to 
No. 2 is planed smoothly one side, same 
as No. 1, but lumber is not as clean and white. 

Lewis’ one-piece boxes of white basswood, all 
No charge for boxing or crating 
Send for new price list. 


Cc B. LEWIS, 


WATERTOWN, JEFF. CO., WIS. 


Address 


OHIO. 


























ad 


Raspberries and Strawberries 


| Crescent Seedling Strawberry. 


| cular, free. 
3-4d 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of | 


Apiarian Supplics 


Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 


tions ané descriptions of every thing new and de- | 


sirable in an apiary, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Italian, Cyprian,and Holy- —. eoeme and Bees. 


P. SAYLES, 
Wis. 


yf 
~s 


LR. 6000, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Indiana, 


Makes a specialty of rearing 


Holy - Land Queens. 


All queens bred from D. A. Jones’s imported queens 
Dollar queens before June 20th, $1.25 each; after 
that date, single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2.50 
each. Italian queens, raised in Holy-Land apiaries, 
same price. Bees by the pound, and nucleus ota 
full colony, as per A. I, Root’s price list, 


Hartford, Washington Co., 


| metal corners. 


A SPECIALTY. 


The celebrated Ohio Raspberry; Sharpless and 
Any one wishing to 
save money will do well to send for descriptive cir- 
Address J. IRVIN JOHNSON, 

3- Brookside Nurseries, Palmyra, N. Y. 


DIPPER-GOURD SEED! 


| VRIENDS! Why not raise your Dippers? Cheap- 
er and better than “John’s 5-cent cups.’’ All 
sizes, from I pt. to 1 gal. Straight handles, from 1 
foot to2 feet in length. True Seed, 6c. per packet; 
. pks., 20c., me & Send stamps. Address 
= * YODER, VISTULA, INDIANA. 


HIVES AND SECTION BOXES, 


wide L. frames, tin separators, brood frames with 
All kinds of hives; chatf hives with 


| movable upper story. 


a 


A. B. MILLER & SON, 
Wakarusa, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


Send for price list. 
35d 


| Italian, Cyprian, and Holy-Land Qucems, 
Bred from the A. D. Jones importation; also VAN- 
DERVORT COMB FOUNDATION, made on the 

sume mills that made the fdn. that took the prize at 
the Northeasterr. Bee-keepers’ Association at Utica 
in 1881 and 1882, over the Van Deusen, Flat-Bottom, 
and thin Dunham, for surplus boxes; also the thick 
over all kinds for brood-chamber. 

I. L. SCOFIELD. 
Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. Y. 
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Dovetailed Sections ! 


| 


Before June Ist, 414x414, at $4.50 per 1000; 544x514, | 


$5.00 per 1000. Sample of either, by mail, for a 3-ct. 
stamp. Italian queens, and bees by the pound at 
A. 1. Root’s prices, with packages included. Two- 
cone ar eee with Gallup size frames, after June 
Ist, $2.09; 
$4.50. Add price of queen you want. Full colonies, 
with tested queens, May and June, $1.00 each. 
will pay you to try our bees! 

HIVES! 


single-walled hive, with bottom, frames, and 7-inch 


with 4 combs, in full-sized bive, complete, | 
It | 


Material in the flat, for any common) 


cover, and crate with full set of sections, in lots of | 


10 or more, 
crate and sections. 


Place your orders early. 
come, first served! 


$1.10 each; 30 cts. each less, without | 
First | 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send | 


money at my risk by P.O. money order, registered | 


letter, or draft on New York or Chicago, to 
No circulars. 0. H. TOWNSEND, 
Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Ihave the bees on summer stands, and I will say 
for you that I never saw a finer lot of bees. 
B. S. UNDERHILL. 
Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y., Sept. 10, 1881. 


Last May I sent $75. 00 to friend Townsend, of Hub- | 
burdston, Mich., for bees. They came the first week | 
in June, and the hives were full} each hive contain- 
ing 12 combs, with brood in& combs. If friend T. 
does as well by every one, he deserves to be patron- 
ized. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., July 1, 1881. 

{Taken from August Gleanings, 1881.] 


Hubbardston, Mich., Feb. 13, 1882. 
r}\O WHOM IT MAY CONUERN:—We, the under- 
signed, citizens of Hubbsardston, Mich., take 
pleasure in recommending O. H. Townsend, of Kal- 
amazoo, formerly of this place, to the favorable con- 
sideration of bee-keepers and others, believing him 
to be reliable and straightforward in his dealings. 
A. V. Phister, Postmaster. 
J.J. Robins, M. D., Druggist. 
& C. Townsend & Co. ., Bankers. 
Wie insaounis Grocer. 


3d 
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Italian Queens! 


Tested Queens - April and May ° - 

in June and after, - - 
U ntested Queens in April and May, 7 

in June and after, - 
By the 4% doz ,5 per cent off above prices. By the 
dozen, 10 per cent off above prices. Also, Syrian 
and Cyprian Queens (bredin separate apiaries), at 
same price. Sent by mall, anh safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Address W. P. HENDERSON, 
2-5d Murfreesboro, Ruth. Co., Tenn. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


bay ltalian & Cyprian Queens. 


ported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
-... yor quality and purity. my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. — 
Itfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


At Kansas City, Mo., 


| breed PURE ITALIAN BEES for sale. I warrant 
my dollar queens to be purely mated, and guarantee 
safe arrival. I will try to give perfect satisfaction. 
Please send for list to E. M. HAYHURST, 
2-3d P. O. Box 1131. 











“THE LIGHTNING. 
DOVETAIL 


GLUOER. 


Tbis is a machine 
for gluing dovetailed 
sections; 1500 are put 
together in a day by 
one man. It is 
SIMPLE, 

DURABLE, 
AND CHEAP. 

White-Poplar Sec- 
tions a specialty. 

: Illustrated circular 
=free. Address 


A. E. MANUM, 


Bristol, Add. Co., Vt 
3-4d 


GAIN! 

A BARGAIN! 
If you wish to purchase Italian bees and queens 
early in the spring, and wish a bargain, you should 
send for my new price lists, sent free onapplication. 


Address W.S. CAUTHEN, 
Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co., 8. C. 


50 SWARMS OF BEES FOR SALE! 


For terms, inquire of H. NEUHAUS, 
3d Burlington, Wis. 
= 2 = 


3d 


EE - KEEPER &, Save your 
money and do your own printing with Rubber 
type and stamps. Circulars free. 
3d Address A.H. DUFF, 


FLAT RIDGE, - - GUERNSEY Co., - - 
l 88 Consult your own interest, and send 
for my new Circular and Price List of 
Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. 
2-7 Address 8. D. MCLEA 


. 
wnt 


OHLO. 


N, Columbia, Tenn. 


H EADQUARTERS for the GOLDEN ITALIANS 


. and the ORIGINAL ALBINO BEES 
QUEENS. 
3d 


4 OR § SA LE. —Bees, Full Ceteeiee. or Nuclei. Ad- 
dress H. BARBER, Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


and 
Send for circular. 
J.M.C. TAYLOR, 
Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


ANTED.—A situation in an apiary, to work 
with bees, for wages, with a chance to learn 
the business. Address J. A. KEPLE R, 
3 Mt. Pieasant Mills, Snyder Co., Pa. 
{OR Dunham and Root foundation, equal to any 
made in the U.8., and other apiarian supplies, 


address VON DORN, 820 South Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
Wax wanted. 3-td 


EE-KEEPERS! Send $1.00 for the ‘Excelsior 
cold-blast Smoker.” The ixtest fee the best. 

By mail postpaid. W.C. R. KEMP, 

3-4d Orleans, Orange ‘Con Indiana. 

BES AND QUEENS FROM MY ‘APIARIES. 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 

é Circular On application. 

_PEWAMO, 


J. H. ROBERTSON, Tonia Co., MICH. 


D, du Pike, Box 1$, Smithsbong, Wash, Co, Ml 


Breeder of those Beautiful Albino and Italian 
Queens and Bees which gave universal satisfaction 
last season. Send for Circular. 
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YES, SIR! 






















The Original Bingham favented and 
patented the first practical 
BINGHAM bellows bee smoker, and it 
Be § k lrove all previous makes 
e mo Cf irom the market at once. 
T. F. Bingham & 0. J. Hetb- 
erington invented and pat- 
ented the first improved 
uncapping-knife. 
Over 25,000 of our smo- 


ers in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, and used from one to 
five vears without a com- 
plaint or one returned. 
“They are the best,’ so all 
disinterested bee - keepers 
Say. Our patents cover all 
bellows smokers that will 
burn sound stove wood, or 
do not go out. If you buy 








four implements first you 








































will have to buy no others. 


PRICES. 
Handed to} By Mail, 
Customer, | Postpaid. 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide shield) 


_ a a ers) oS Se $1 50 $1 75 
Extra Bingham Smoker (wide shield) 

fe eae: Sa 1 25 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2inch...... 1 00 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker 1°; in 0c 65e 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey- 

Kaife, 2 inch.......... > es 1 40 

To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 
Address T. F. BINGHAM, P. M., or 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 

a ABRONI A, MICH. 





Pie-Keerens’ Ficwance 


The MARCH No. of the “EXCHANGE” contains 











a full official report of the meeting of ‘the North- | 


Eastern Bee-Keeper’s Association, held at Utica, 
N. Y., Jan. 25, 26, 27. The discussions and essays 
treat on the most vital points of apiculture; are by 
able and successful bee-keepers, and should be pe- 
rused by every progressive bee-keeper in the land. 
This one number is worth the subscription price for 


awhole year. Single copies |0c each, or 3 months | 


on trial for 25c: 6 months, 50c; one year, $1.00. 
Address HOUCK & PEET, 
3d Canajoharie, N. VY. 


7a Fourdrame fabian Nuclei For Sale | 


I have 75 four-frame Italian nuclei, all last August 
queens, from Root’s imported queen; $3.00 each. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. RICH’D CADLE, 

3-40 Shawneetown, Gallatin Co, Il. 


RINTED, 100 Envelopes, 100 Letter-heads, 100 


Business Cards, postpaid, $2.00. Fine Chromo | 


Floral Cards, 15¢ per 25; 25c ner 50. Hand Bouquet, 
Cat and Gold Motto, 25¢ per 25; 40c per 50. All kinds 
of job work neatly executed. Send for Price List 
and Cireular of thoroughbred Land and Water 
Fowls. Fancy Poultry a specialty. If your hens 
don't lay, ‘eed Imperial Egg Food. Trial package 
by mail, 50c and $1.00. J.T. FLETCHER, 

3tfd West Monterey, Clarion Co., Pa. 


Early Italian Queens! 
ONLY THE BEST. FROM 


W. J. ELLISON, STATESBURG, SUMTER C0., 8. C. 


Tested queens in April, May, and June, - - $2.50 

in July, - - 2.00 

Dollar queens in April, May, and ‘June, ce 198 

n July - - - - 4.00 

Bees by the pound in May, - - , r 1.50 
2-5d 


kers and knives have been | 
sold to the best bee-keep- | 





| NOTES FOR 


Dibiis 
SER eEDy gS 


32 pages monthly. 36e. per year. 
Present circulation over 6000 monthly. 


What Others Say: 


“The * Notes’ have been 2 great help to my- 
self and family—we use them daily. I do most 
earnestly recommend them, and shall be glad to 
do ae er I can to further their circulation.” 

. Burss. 

ee ote for Bible Study’ arc upon the whole 
the best and cheapest help for the study of 8S. S. 
Lesson and the Bible as a whole that I know of.’’ 
—(Rev.) Geo. F. Pentecost, D. D. 

* After trying the * Notes’ for one month, my 
8S. S. teachers are unanimous in favor of their 
adoption, and now send for 100 additional copies 
for 1882."’—(Rev.) E. D. CAMPBELL. 

**T herewith send you the names of 42 subscrib- 
ers for 1882—hope to send more soon. The ladies’ 
prayer-meeting of our church uses the * Topics’ 
for each week with much profit. The daily notes 
are very helpful. to say nothing of all the other 
readings and helps, which are most excellent.’ 
—Mrs. HENRY BABCOCK. 


| S. R. BRIGGS, 


Willard Tract Depository, 
Shaftesbury Hall, Toronto, Canada. 


‘MOLDED COMB FON. 


| bas advantages over all other. My new machines 
make it very perfect. Thin fdn., warranted 10 to 11 
ft. per Ib. See free samples, and price list of fdn. 
| molds, Bees and Queens. OLIVER FOSTER, 

3d Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 





GEND FOR - ILLUSTRATED 
CIRCULAR OF 
CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY 

) BEE-HIVES. SMOKERS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, 
“i QUEENS, BOOKS, ETC., ETC. 
v, S. C. & J. P. WATTS, 
LUMBER CITY, 

eC LEARFIELD CO. PA. 





eet 


— —.- — eee 3-lid. 


SECTIONS. & HIVES 


| 

| 

| We make a specialty of our “ Boss”? One-Piece 
| Sections. Patented June 28, 1881. We have not 
| sold any right to manufacture, therefore we cau- 
| tion the public against buying any One-Piece Sec- 
| 








one not bearing our stamp. Se 4 for new price 
list JAMES” FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., March 1, 1882. 


WANTED! 


| Every reader of GLEANINGS to send at once fora 
eopy of my new Illustrated Circular of Bee-keepers’ 
Supplies. It may pay to see it before ordering. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


| J. V. CALDWELL, 
2-7 Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 





sale, it were ae f to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good thi 
about a book. I very much desire that those who 


ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 


wing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no posta we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can ju ze of the size ot the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on eac 


Postage 7 [Price without postage. 
12| A BC of Bee Culture** Paper............. 88 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** A gl Ea aR 110 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Pa SaeEaee 94 


10 | Cook’s New Manual** Clath.. 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keepings*.. re 
5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revised, Paper ‘70 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Cloth 94 
10| Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee*tt 1 = 
2 | DStOTHON THCORT™ . o vevcpdes tiesceccsccsccese 
: Extracted Honey, Dadant*.................. it 
Honey as Food and Medicine................ 05 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... .........-. 1 50 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*§ 1 75 














MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
3| An Farm, Stoddard**.................. 47 
| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* ............ 1 50 
Book on Birds, Holden*. . area 25 
5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases . eee 15 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 1 50 
10 | Five Acres too Much**.... .......0......... 1 40 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 
10 Gardening TOG Pe soa so sce cevaceamonens 1 40 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 2 50 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$...... 150 
5 | How to Make Candy**...................0.. 45 
How to Paint, Gardner?..............0.....- 1 00 
1| Lnjurious Insects, Prof..A. J. Cook**....... 14 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
Chard Stewart*.......ccccoocvsesecsccees 1 50 
2 | Orton Caltare®.. . 0. cccsctcscepadvcccdsecves 18 
10 | On the Road to Riches** . aye 90 
Play and Profit in my Garden* Stak 1 50 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* ...... paper 23 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**....... ..... 50 
Practical Floriculture*............ ss.ss0.- 1 50 
2 4 8 Small Fruit Instructor*.. ........ 15 
Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 
Someta Culturist, Fuller*.............. 20 
Sugar Canes and their Products. Sample 
of sugar incl uded* ES 75 
| Ten Acres Enough**..... a 100 
| Tim Bunker Papers*...... d0.......--00-00- : = 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 





| Window Gardening..................05 
3 | Wood’s Common “ciieata of the Micro- 
scope 


Pee eee Pe Cee Ce eee eee 








BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, 
8 | Bible, eee Brent neatly bound ............ 


1 


Oo 


Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 


4] woods and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 








4 


be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
7 n a buy? ng books, as every thing else, we are liable. 
oc dame olutanent, if we make a purchase without 


seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could ead all the books he offers, as he has them for 


vor me with their pips a shall not be disappoint: 


ead ag may know Tesh he is getting. In the fol- 





t I know of Farming, Horace Greely. : 23 


AND OTHER GOOD nooks, 
DEORE SUNT T: sc cccencntawlbesesacsghoces cree 12 


dent, ROOD. nerpcamaeaks ivackneeneteee 15 
10 | Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**.. %5 





only, Parts. L., IL, and IIL com ined, paper 10 
3 ‘ . rds d is - bi 
. : ‘ words and music, paper 

10 = sf boards 60 

3| New Testament ‘i pretty flexible covers.. 05 

4| The Christian’s Secret of a Ha Life **. 35 

4 “The Life of Trust” b: Geo. ut er**...., 115 

Walks and Words of Jesus** .............- 75 

he book contains, in very large , all the words spoken 
vy Jesus, as nearly in thelr pr proper order as we can get them. 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
American Angler, Norris....................+6 $5 50 
American Bird Fancier................ ........ 30 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard.......... ma 38 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1% 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book........... 100 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 00 
Broom Corn and Brooms. . - paper 50....cloth 75 
Bommer’s Method of Making 
| enna Rabbit saneegepe ENE Sh REE 
Canary Birds.......... ...paper50........ cloth 
Cooked and ne Food Yor nag Se Maced 
PRTG ID. coicviccccccccivectetn caccesbend 
Cotton Culture, Lyman... ............. ceeeees 
Cider Maker’s Manual. BUG. crits ckcicsss 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Dana’s Muck Manual.................00..240000- 
rans! 1 a. eeelsous of Animals and Plants.. 
| IPOS 325) STS ee 
Fruits and Fruit cg of America, Downing. . 
Flax Cul by Inches, Barnard................... 
ture Eeere (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 
Fur, gp I il, occ cacgtensacccevceses 
Farming BN erie co tnancsecccacceccs 
Farm [Implements and Machinery, Thomas.. 
Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... , 
Gregory On Cab! POM ccciccsicccckeus 
Gregory ~ —— es.. ION sc neinitinacsiccccese 
regory On Onions....... POPC Ne serkiw,--...- 
Guenon On Milch Cows........ te A 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle..:...... + Ln 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder, 2 SESE a 
Hoosier Schoolmaster...........c....csscees ees 
Hop Culture, ... ....2...+00+ +00 baeeeeaaeeeena. 
Harris on THG Pigs. sn. <0... d:0000cteareeeeewis: 
How to Geta Fara and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy a 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed........ 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow .... 
Klipparts Wheat Plant...... ..... 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat... ... 
Landscape Gardening, Downing 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Huuseksoper’ 8 Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
My Ter. Rod Farm, Barnard.................... 
My Vinevard at Lakeview........ ............, 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
Pear Culture, Fields......., cc. cc ccecceseceeees 
Peach Culture, Fu'ton’s...............ceeeeeeees 
Pear Culture For Profit, Saas. esi vees CheencKe 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... ............ 
Parsons On The Rose...... 2.2.22. .0ce cece eeees 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright....... ...... 
BROT OTE TS BRU go oocok orcs ccsccscnapiedbeeeces 
Rhododendrons, Rand ............... 006. eeeeee 
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Taxidermist’s Manual....00............. Moeewend 
Youman’s Household Science........ ..-...... 
NO EN TRIES 5 oa o> 0 bas cc Gasceedzeces Va ekue 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
the some kind of a Binder. Who has not 

said—"D “Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found. 
Put each Bess in t nit down happy, as — os 
comes, and you can wn happy, any ey 
wish to find anything yo previously seen 
even though it were Biter ns | oe 

Binders for hoe gg 
yest). It letterec, free 

ng to quality. Tab 
any Periodical, mailed 
your orders. 
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.GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


$4 HU) HEDDON’S CIRCULAR 








FOR 1882 
‘(NOW READY. 


Send address, P. 0., County, and State. 
| Be sure to state whether or not you Now have my 
| 1881 Circular, , 
j Aes SSR 


ANTED — BEESWAX.— Also a st - 
wkd student ap 


5, of the SIMPRICETY JAMES. HEDDON, 


MI. & FF. Chaif Hive, 
ee - €ass co... « MICH. 
ltfa 


Per 


OR DOVETAILED. 


HIVE, includi 


with movable upp stor 


tory. which is growing pe 















ered in GLEANINGS from | 
eo ax, delivered at depot | ] : t | i ¥ y est 
| 
| 
— APIARIAN | Having fitted up our kee with new machinery, 
| we are prepared to f sh all kinds of Apiarian 


| Supplies; Simplicity, » Langstreth, an other 
| Bives. 


MERRIAM & FALCONER, SECTION BOXES, 


ssn <7 apaemtigaling 8, - N.Y.) | ONE-PIECE, OR: poverar.z, $4.89 PER 1000. 


3 EES and QUEENS, 


a ee 8 al offcr on Queens in our Price Lis 
Gash for Beeswax! “rr men own 


Will pay 21c per Ib. cash, or 23c in trade for any | 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered Job Printing » done on Short Notice. 











ll be sold to th —— 
ean satchel ante oes tx. noe | LARGE NEW LIST FREE. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. | ‘ 

P, S.—Uniless you put your name on the box, and BRICHT BROS. 9° 
tell how much you have sent, Ican not hold myself Maseeee $ were Co., - Minnesota. 
ble for mistakes. It will not pay asa gen- | —— ~~ _$__- >. 5 Ce ARNE A. SN 

thing tc send wax by Express. A.L Roor | 
| ‘The Oldest Bee Paper in America— Established in 





SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY. "AMERICAN BEE 30 AL, 


Published WEEEILY, at $2.00 a y 
Purchase your Hives, Crates, and Sections, from | ‘the first gad third num’ of each month, $1.00 a year. 


attention # pomner ae be Domes cheap. Speciul | The first number of each month, 5@ cents a year. 
a ion given to la znomA* G. NE wou bere Editor and r, 
2-7 HIRAM.-ROOP, [Carson City, Mich. ' 4 West Btrest, Chicago, . il, 





anal blade ; Stag or Ebony 
angle i, aS carefully made asa 


MAHER & GROSH, 
Saearteens $1. All our goods 


34.N. DO, On 
Tand-fors Tazor steel, and replaced 
TOLaae RIO. rahe FREE if oot or flawy. | Our 
. ; : Soreer’s Extra strong .2- 
blade, 5c; medium, 2-blade, 
0c: I-blade, 25c: 
extra strong = 1- 
blade, 50c. _. Hunt- 
ing knifé 1. La- 
















/ Knife, 6 in. blade, 
J 50 cts. 49-page list 
sent free. 
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